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Indiana State Teachers Gollege--- 
ts Past and ruture 


Clement |. Malan 


Dr. Malan, Indiana State Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction, deliv 
ered these greetings at the opening 


convocation on June 15. 


| consider it a high privilege and 
a greal honor to be permitted to share 
with you on this occasion in doing 
honor to those to whom honor is due. 
We have mel here today to celebrate 
seventy-live years of achievements. 

The driver of an automobile going 
down the highway looks through the 
chaufleur's mirror with one eye in 
order that he may see the past, and 
looks forward with the other eye in 
order that he may see what is ahead, 
and then steers his course intelligent 
ly as he proc eeds forward. 

Today as we are looking through 
the chaulleurs mirror of time of sev- 
enty-live years, and scan the past, we 
the 


Wabash at a time when we had no 


see an institution founded on 
improved roads, merely mud roads, 
no automobiles, no airplanes, no elec- 
tric lights. no compulsory school SYS- 
tem in Indiana; in fact, none of the 
conveniences with which we are sur 
rounded here on this festive occasion. 
Yet this institution has come up trom 
that early beginning and has made its 
creat contribution to the moral, intel- 
lectual, spiritual, and occupational 
development which we have at the 
present time. 

It is interesting to note that seventy- 
live vears ago the people of the State 
of Indiana generally could not tax 
themselves to educate their children 
although the people of Greencastle. 
Indiana, decided to tax themselves to 
educate their children ninety years 
ago. A certain Mr. Black brought suit 
in the Putnam County Circuit Court 
the the 
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against school board. and 


judge held that the people could nol 
tax themselves to educate their chil 
dren. The case was taken to the Su 
preme Court ol the State of Indiana. 
and the Supreme Court, concurring 
in the opinion of the lower court, held 
that the 


(jreencastle could not tax themselves 


unanimously 


to educ ate their children. 


Phirty vears later, or sixty years 





Teacher tducation: An 
Introduction 


Fach July, in addition to the 
index and abstracts of Masters 
theses, the JouRNAL features the 
outstanding addresses delivered 
on the campus of Indiana State 
during the commencement ac 
tivities. Hlowever, this year tt ts 
impossible to publish all of the 
addresses which were submitted 
and recorded. Indiana 
State celebrates her seventy fifth 
anniversary this year, oulstand 
ing educators from all parts of 
the country participated in her 
jubilee program. Because of lim 
ited space in this number, we 
hope to publish other papers in 
an early forthcoming issue. 


Since 


With the exception of i.e pa 
per by Dr. Cox, all of the re 
maining articles are by members 
of a panel which discussed the 
Bigelow Commission on Teach 
er Education. Each member of 
the panel discussed one of the 
several books which were an 
oulqrowth of the (Commission's 
study, and we believe that by 
publishing their remarks, more 
people in all branches of the 
leaching profession will become 
acquainted with the results of 
this extensive survey. 





people ol 








the of Robinson vs. 


Shank, the Supreme Court reversed 


ago, in case 


the earlier decision and held unani 
that 


themselves to educate their children. 


mously the people could tax 
That was tilteen vears alter this insti- 


tution was lounded. A compulsory 
education law was passed live years 
later, providing for the education of 
childhood. But not until 1907, for the 
lirst time in Indiana, was provision 
made for compulsory high-school edu 
cation of all youth to the age olf six 
leen years. 

What has happened in these last 


lifts live years since we had 


Indiana ? 


have 
compulsory education in 
Brielly, let us look at the present pic- 
ture. Two illustrations will suffice. 
Tax payers of Indiana appropriate a 
little over $62,000,000 each year in 
Indiana for current expenditures in 
the orades and high schools. Almost 
$7,000,000 is the 
slate institutions, namely: Indiana 


State Teachers College. Ball State 


Teachers College. indiana and Pur- 


appropriated for 


due Universities. 

This is the impressive story of filty- 
live vears of achievement, by the pub- 
lic schools of Indiana. 

Our school busses travel one hun- 
dred eighty-three thousand miles ev- 
ery school day in Indiana, hauling 
approximately two hundred thirty- 
live thousand children to the public 
schools. That too, is an impressive 
story. Vlany other illustrations could 
be given of the development of our 
educational system, of which this in- 
stitution has been a part, and to 
which this institution has contributed 
in a large way in the seventy-live 
vears ol its history. 

This institution has left its influ- 
ence nol only on Terre Haute and 
Vigo (County, but it has left its in- 
uence on the entire State of Indiana, 
and upon the United States, and up- 
on every nation in the world if you 
please. In fact, its sons at the present 
time in every quarter of the globe are 
carrying the spirit, the intelligence. 
the ideas and ideals to the lands from 
whence our ancestors came, and to 
the benighted peoples of the seven 


(Continued on page 131) 
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Recent Havances in Virus and 
Rickettsial Research 


Herald 8. Cox 


Dr. Cox, Director of Lederle Lab 
oratories at Pearl River, New York, 
graduated from Indiana State in 1928, 
after completing the five year course 
in four years. He attended Johns 
Hopkins with a scholarship and fel- 
lowship, and was the first student to 
graduate from the filtrable virus 
course. Since that time he has become 
world famous through his discoveries 
and production of vaccines for Rocky 
Moutain spotted fever, typhus, scrub 
typhus, influenza, and sleeping sick 
ness. Indiana State is proud to have 
had a share in the training of such a 
man. 


Dr. Cox delivered the following 
address at the Alumni-Senior Dinner 
on Saturday, June sixteenth. 


It is indeed an honor for me to be 
with you here tonight and | hope that 
the few remarks that I have to Say 
will prove both interesting and stim- 
ulating in their contents. It is rather 
difficult to know what to speak about 
on an occasion like this, but | thought 
that you might be interested in hear- 
ing something about typhus fever 
and its related diseases in which | 
have been interested for the past nine 
years, and which has been the sub- 
ject of a great deal of my research. 

Typhus fever is recognized as one 
of the tive great epidemic diseases 
that has plagued man for centuries 
past. The other four great epidemic 
diseases being cholera, bubonic plague 
small pox, and yellow fever. Chol- 
era and bubonic plague are classified 
as intectious agents bacterial in na- 
ture. Small pox and yellow fever 
are what we call filtrable virus infec- 
tions while typhus fever is classified 
as a rickettsial disease. | may define 
briefly these disease- producing agents 
so that one may gain a rough idea as 


to their properties. 
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Bacteria are recognized as single- 
celled disease producing agents which 
are visible with the ordinary micro- 
scope, that may be cultivated in the 
rresence of artificial media, and that, 
as a rule, do not pass the ordinary 
types ol filters used in sterility pro- 


cedures. 


Filtrable viruses may be defined 
as the midgets ol microbes and they 
include a great number of diseases 
which affect man and practically all 
known animals and plants. The virus- 
es are disease-producing agents so 
small that they can not be seen with 
the ordinary microscope. They can not 
be cultivated on artificial media but 
require the presence of living cells 
and, quite olten highly specialized 
cells, for their growth and reproduc- 
tion. As a rule viruses will readily 
pass filters that retain the ordinary 
lypes of bacteria. Rickettsial agents 
occupy a_ position intermediate be- 
tween bacteria and viruses and show 
properties that overlap each of the 
other two. 

Rickettsiae may be defined as in- 
lectious agents which are transmitted 
lo man by the bite of insect vectors. 
They resemble bacteria in that they 
are, in most cases, visible with the 
ordinary microscope and are retained 
by filters that hold back bacteria. The 
exception to this rule is the rickettsia 


of American ©O 


“~ 


fever, which does 
exist in forms too small to be recog- 
nized with aid of the microscope and 
which readily pass hacteria-retain- 
ing filters. On the other hand. rick- 
ettsiae resemble viruses in that up to 
the present time rickettsiae have not 
heen cultivated on artilicial media 
but require the presence of living 


cells for their growth. The term rick- 


ettsiae was applied to this group of 
infectious agents in 1916 by the Bra. 
zilian worker, Da Rocka lima. in 
honor of the American ba teriologist 
Howard Taylor Rickets, who died in 
Mexico City in 1910, of typhus lever 
while engaged in a study of this dis. 
ease. 

At the present time four Main 
rickettsial 


These are the 


groups ol intections are 
typhus 


lever group, the Rocky Mountain 


recognized. 


spotted lever group, the scrub typhus 
or tsutsugamushi disease group, and 
the () lever group. As mentioned he. 
fore. all of these diseases are transmit. 
ted to man by the bite of insect vec- 
lors and all have very high mortality 
rates in the infected individuals. The 
typhus lever group may be subdivid. 
ed into two groups known as the epi- 
demic or louse-born type and endem- 
ic, murine, or rat Hea type. | shall 
describe the tvphus group more fully 


a little later on. 


Rocky Mountain spotted fever js 
transmitted to man by the bite of 
ticks, and, as one knows, is found 
United 
States, both in the Rocky Vlountain 


area of the west and along the Appa- 


widespread throughout the 


lachian Plateau in the east. As a mat- 
ter of tact, the disease is so wide 
spread that forty-two of the forty- 
eight states in the Union have report- 
ed cases of Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever in their areas. This disease is 
also known to occur in Mexico, Bra- 
zil, Peru, Colombia, and Ecuador. 
and in highland areas of northern 
India, southern China, and quite pos- 
sibly in the highland areas of South 
Alrica. 

Scrub typhus. tsutsugamushi _ dis- 
ease, or Japanese river lever is trans- 
mitted to man by the bite of mites or 
chiggers. This disease occurs in Ja- 
pan, eastern China, Malaya, Burma. 
northeast India, northeast Australia, 
and throughout the island areas of 
the South Pacilic, New 


(jJuinea. Sumatra. and Borneo. This 


such as 


disease, incidentally, is of prime mili- 
lary importance to us at the present 
time because of its high incidence in 


our troops stationed in these areas. 
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CQ fever was discovered independ 
ently al about the same time by [)r. 
Burnet of Australia and by myself 
while | was located in Montana. This 
disease Is transmitted to man by the 
bite of ticks, and while we know that 


‘t occurs in northeastern Australia 


and in a few of our western states in 
the Rocky Nlountain area, we do not 
vel know where else in the world it 
may occur. However, it is rather difli- 
cult to helieve that the disease should 
not exist elsewhere. 

(;etting back to our main theme of 
typhus fever — the type of disease 
which has been the cause of great 
epidemics in the world for centuries 
past Is that which is transmitted to 
man by the bite of the human body 
louse. [his disease is known to occur 
primarily in countries located in a 
temperate climate or in areas ol high 
altitude so that temperate climatic 
conditions prevail. It is found chiefly 
in eastern Europe and the Balkan 
areas; in North Africa and the high- 
of Africa; the 


mountainous areas of Mexico and the 


land areas central 
South American countries, such as 
Brazil. Colombia, Peru, and Ecuador: 
and is recognized to be existent in 
parts of Manchuria, west China, Ti- 
bet, and north India. 

That form of Typhus called endem- 
ic Or murine typhus, because its nat- 
ural reservoir is in rats and because 
it is transmitted to man by the bite 
of rat Heas, has become recognized 
within the past few years. This dis- 
ease occurs rather extensively in the 
southern United States, particularly 
in those states along the eastern sea- 
board and bordering the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is also known to occur in 
of Mexico, the 
Mediterranean regions of Europe, 
Africa, Asia, 


coastal areas of Japan and China. 


the lowland areas 


and and along the 


Rickettsial diseases show features 
in common in that they are diseases 
primarly alfecting the lining cells of 
blood vessel walls and by their de- 
structive action produce characteristic 
and distinctive rashes in the affected 
host. In the case of typhus the disease 


exerts its effect throughout the body, 


but greatest damage is found in the 
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skin. heart. great blood vessels. kid 
adrenals. 
the 


markedly involved. The severity of 


nevys, and especially the 


brain where cerebral cortex is 
typhus lever varies considerably, but 
a typical case presents characteristic 
features. After an incubation period 
of seven to twenty-one days, most 
commonly eight to twelve, the onset 
is sudden with painful stillness of the 
muscles of the back of the neck, gen- 
eralized muscular pains, headache, 
and fever. The fever rises steadily 
during the succeeding days, attaining 
its maximum about the third to sev- 
enth day, when the temperature may 
be as high as 105°F. Thereafter, in a 
typical severe case, it remains more or 
less continuous with only slight 
morning remissions, until about the 
fourteenth day, when it falls by rapid 
lysis, or more rarely by crisis. 

At the beginning and end of epi- 
demics, the death rate is usually fif- 
teen to twenty per cent, but the rate 
of mortality may run much _ higher. 
Thus the mortality rate of the greal 
Serbian epidemic of 1915, ran as high 
as seventy per cent. 

In children, typhus fever is usually 
a mild disease and the mortality rate 
as a rule does not exceed five per 
cent. Young adults, although often 
appearing to be severely ill, generally 
recover, but with increasing age, the 
outlook progressively gets worse. In 
people over fifty years of age, the 
mortality rate is over fifty per cent; 
and nearly all patients over sixty 
years of age die. 

History oF TypHus 

The history of typhus is written in 
those dark pages of the world’s his- 
tory which tell of the grievous visita- 
tions of mankind by war, famine, and 
misery of every kind. In every age as 
far back as the historical inquirer can 
follow the disease at all, typhus is 
met with in association with the sad- 
dest misfortunes of the populace. 

From the writings of Corradi we 
know that typhus fever was epidemic 
in Italy as early as 1505, and ‘from 


there it spread over the rest of Europe. 


In 1557, it became known in Spain 


the of el tabardillo, 


under name 


which means red cloak and is descrip 
tive of the rash produced on the pa- 
tient s body: and in this country there 


were many repeated epidemics. 


One of the earliest really decisive 
typhus epidemic s was that which dis 
persed the army of Maximilian Il of 
(Gsermany, in 1566, who was prepar- 
80,000 the 
had overrun 


Hungary. From the infected army the 


ing with men to face 


Turks, who already 
disease spread throughout the sur- 


rounding country, and Maximilian 
was forced to abandon his campaign 
and make an unfavorable peace with 
the Turks. The infected troops scat 
tered to all parts of Furope, carrying 
the disease with them into Italy, Bo- 
hemia, and (Germany, thence into 
France, through Burgundy, and 
northward into Belgium. Whenever 
little spots of inflection occurred in 
towns, epidemics resulted. Vienna 
sulered the most severe typhus out- 
break in its history. Ever since that 
time typhus has remained endemic in 
Hungary, the Balkan States, and the 
adjoining territories of Poland and 
Russia. These are still at the present 
time the “home stations” from which 
modern, European epidemics origi- 


nate. 


In a third epidemic in Italy in the 
second half of the sixteenth century, 
typhus is said to have killed more 
than one million people in Tuscany 
alone. In the seventeenth century ty- 
phus was again one of the diseases 
which caused the greatest mortality. 
So great were the miseries engendered 
by it and by the other events in con- 
nection with the Thirty Years’ War. 
that Haeser, writing of this period 
with reference to districts formerly 
well populated, says that one could 
wander for miles without seeing a liv- 
ing soul, only dead bodies decompos- 
ing and partially devoured by wolves, 
dogs. and vultures, for want of a de- 
cent burial. Towards the close of this 
century Morton implies that practical- 
ly every hospital in England was 
filled with typhus victims. The eight- 
eenth century saw no abatement of 
typhus epidemics, and there is scarce- 


ly a year during this century that one 
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may not lind references to epidemics 
of it. 
The wars of the Spanish, Polish, 


all of 


which occurred in the first half of the 


and Austrian successions, 
eighteenth century, provided all the 
old opportunities never overlooked by 
typhus. In all of these wars, typhus 
the 


spread all through central Europe. At 
the Seige of Prague alone, 30,000 


epidemics, started in armies, 


people — including all of the French 
stall — died. 
this 


Scandinavia. 


medical Another wave 


during period swept through 


probably via Russia, 
and crossed into Germany. A little 
later it appeared with deadly violence 
in Paris and spread into all the prov- 


inces of France and into Belgium and 
Holland. 

The Seven Years’ War, the French 
Revolution, and the Napoleonic cam- 
paigns in Europe and in Spain were 
all more destructive of life by typhus 
than by the power of cannon, rifle, or 
bayonet. Toward the end of the eight- 
eenth century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth, England, which had 
been relatively spared by typhus dur- 
ing the Continental wars. was seri- 
ously invaded. As the Continental 
epidemics began to decline, toward 
1708, the infection re-entered Eng- 
land, probably from Ireland, where 
poor crops and famine had again giv- 
en typhus its opening. The succeed 
ing two decades were tvphus vears In 
both islands. The disease reached its 
1810 to 


culmination in Ireland in 


1819. during which it is recorded 
there were no less than 700,000 cases 
among the six million inhabitants. Ire- 
land was again terribly hit in the 
years 1846 and 1847 when out of a 
total population of seven million, it 
was estimated that one million had 
typhus. In Dublin alone there were at 
least 60.000 cases of the disease. Os- 
ler states that in the thirty-year peri- 
od from 1816 to 1847, 550 out of a 
total of 1230 Irish doctors died of ty- 
phus. 

Typhus also prevailed in certain 
centers of the United States and Can- 
ada during the early years of the 
nineteenth century, and there were 


severe epidemics following the Irish 
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immigrations in 1846 and 1847. 

In South America, typhus was im- 
ported probably from Spain to Peru 
at a very early period where it was 
well known under the Spanish name 


of tabardillo. Ii 


Chile at the same period. 


also prevailed in 


Lndoubtedly the greatest epidemic 
ol typhus of modern times occurred 
during the last orealt war. The disease 
lirst appeared in Serbia in November, 
1014, and reached its peak of inci- 
dence during April, 1915. For a time 
as many as 2500 cases were admitted 
daily to the military hospitals alone. 
The mortality ranged from approxi- 
mately twenty per cent during the 
rise and decline to sixty and even sev- 
enty per cent al the height of the epi 
demic. In less than six months, more 
than 130.000 Serbians died of typhus. 
Of a total of 350 Serbian doctors at 
126 died from 


half of 


70,000 Austrian prisoners succumbed 


the start of the war, 
typhus and no less than 
to the disease. 

[During all this time. Serbia was 
practically helpless. Yet Austria did 
not dare atttack. Austrian strategists 
knew better than to enter Serbia al 
such a time. The probable results 
were obvious — typhus, while scourg- 
ing the Serbian population, was hold 
ing the border. The Central Powers 
lost six months during the most criti- 
cal time of the war, and this undoubt- 
edly helped the Allies to establish a 


southern front in the Balkans. 


In Russia also. typhus again al 
tained its medieval asc endency. Dur 
ing the first year of the war. only 
100.000 cases of typhus oc- 


curred in Russia. After the retreat of 


about 


1916 the number of cases rose to 160,- 
000. From 1917 to 1921, Russia en- 
dured a terrible epidemic of typhus 
and from conservative calculations it 
has been estimated that there were 
more than twenty-live million cases 
with some two and one half to three 
million deaths. 

SciENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS ON 
Typnus 


medical men ol 


Until the 


world were at-a loss in knowing how 


1908, 


to combat this disease. In that vear 


the French workers, Nicolle. Comte. 
and Conseil, first demonstrated that 
typhus was transmitted to man by the 
human body louse. This work Was 
conlirmed in the following year when 
the American investigators. Rickets 
and Wilder, in their experiments in 
Mexico, delinitely showed that hody 
lice were the transmitting agents and 
lurthermore demonstrated the Causa- 
tive organisms in the blood of in 
lected patients. The following year, 
1911, Nicolle that the 


guinea pig is a suitable animal for 


discovered 


experimental work and thus opened 
up the possibility lor laboratory re- 
search on the intection. Since then. 
great numbers ol investigators. too 
numerous to mention, have studied 
the disease and attempted to find 
methods for controlling it. | will skip 
over the early work because most of it 
was not successtul. However, | do 
wish to point oul that of all the dis. 
cases studied, typhus probably has 
taken the oreatesl toll in death ot the 


many men who have worked on it. 


As an attack of typhus results in 
an immunity of solid and long dura- 
tion, it was to be exper ted somewhat 
similar results should be obtained by 
the 


lowever, 


use of killed typhus vaccine. 


until quite rec ently the 
causative agent or rickettsia of ty- 
phus could not be cultivated in suf. 
licient quantities to make a satisfac- 
lory vaccine. This difficulty, however. 
has been overcome in various ways. 
As no killed rickettsial vaccine was 
effective at the time, various workers, 
particularly French workers in North 
Africa, developed a living vaccine, 
utilizing murine strains of virus that 
had been propagated in guinea pig 
brain tissue. These vaccines were 
used on a fairly large scale in North 
Africa and good results were claimed 
following their administration, but 
living vaccines are potentially danger- 
ous. This fact was born out in Chile. 
where out of approximately two hun- 
dred physicians and medical students 
vaccinated with living murine strains, 
over thirty sullered from severe at- 
tacks of Typhus Fever and six died. 
A happening of this sort naturally 


discredited the use of living vaccines. 
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Weigl ol Poland, in 1920, devel- 
oned a very ingenious method of pro- 
ducing typhus vaccine. Weig! inocu- 
lated lice intrarectally with the aid ol 
a very line glass pipette, utilizing the 
microscope, of course. The lice thus 
‘noculated were allowed to feed on 
typhus-immune individuals because 
human for the 


srowth ol typhus organisms in the 


blood is necessary 
oul of the louse. It was ne essary to 
vi immune individuals for the louse 
feeding. because non-immune persons 
would undoubtedly contract typhus. 
When _ the had 


their optimal concentration in the tis- 


rickettsiae reached 
sues of the out, the lice were eviscer- 
ated and the typhus laden tissues 
sround up in a solution of phenol- 
saline to inactivate the organisms. lt 
was found that suspensions contain- 
ing the equivalent of three hundred 
to four hundred lice would immunize 
a single individual and a laboratory 
was established in Poland for the 
production of such a vaccine. Natu- 
rally, it is obvious that even though a 
large stall of workers was employed 
in making this vaccine. only minimal 
amounts of such a vaccine could be 
produced and the vaccine, therefore. 
was used primarily to immunize those 
persons exceptionally exposed to ty- 
phus such as doctors, nurses, and 
other hospital personnel. To make the 
story complete, | might state that [y- 
er, of the United States Public Health 
Service, developed a vaccine for mu- 
rine typhus. which was similar to 
Weigl’s vaccine in all details except 
that Dyer substituted rat fleas for 
body lice in the preparations of his 
late 
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vaccine. Zinnser, Professor of 
made several attempts to solve the 
problem by using inlected tissues of 
animals treated in such a way as to 
make them highly susceptible to ty- 
phus. None of these methods were 
applicable, however, to the large-scale 
production of vaccine. 

In 1939, Castaneda of Mexico and 
Giroud of the Pasteur Institute in 
France, independently discovered the 
lact that when white mice or rabbits 


are inlected intranasally with typhus 
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suspensions, the animals developed a 
rickettsial pneumonia and the intect 
ed lung tissues could be used to pro- 


duce killed vaccines. 


At about the same time (in 1938) 
while working at the Rocky Moun- 
lain | aboratory of the United States 
Public Health located in 
Hamilton, Montana, | found that the 


volk sac membrane of the developing 


Service. 


chick embryo provided ex¢ eptionally 
line medium for the growth nol only 
ol typhus, but also of all the other 
rickettsial agents. The yolk sac meth 
od of « ultivating the rickettsial agents 
o| typhus and Ro« ky Vlountain spot- 
ted fever offered possibilities hereto- 
lore never realized for the production 
of killed vaccines in practically un- 
limited quantities. The technique of 
preparing suc h vaccines is compara 
tively simple in that all that is need- 
ed are fertile hen’'s eggs ing ubated for 
six or seven days. The injections are 
made directly into the interior of the 
egg by means ol a hypodermic syringe 
equipped with a needle approximate 
ly one inch long. After inoculation. 


the eggs are pul back into incubators 


OO: 
lor periods of five to seven days, al 
which time the rickettsiae reach their 
optimal srowth. The volk sac mem.- 
brane alone is utilized for the produc 
tion of vaccine. Each egg vields ap- 


proximately two grams of tissue. 


Since the resulting vaccine consists 
ol a ten per cent suspension of the tis- 
sue by weight, it is evident that ap- 
proximately twenty cubic centimeters 
of vaccine. or enough to immunize six 
or seven individuals, can be prepared 
lrom a single egg (each individual re- 
ceives three injections of one cubic 
centimeter each at a five- to seven-day 


interval. 


luring the pasl lew vears, the bas- 
ic vaccine has been considerably im- 
proved through researches of my own 
as well as of others, and it has been 
produced in tremendous quantities by 
all of the biological houses in the 
United States and by other laborato- 
ries located in Canada and South 


Africa. 


This type of vaccine was adopted 


for the immunization of all troops by 


the American, Canadian, British, 
South African, and Australian GOV- 
ernments; and all indications are that 
it has proven to be an ellective im 


is that 


although our troops have had un- 


munizing agent. Intormation 
usual exposure to tvphus in some 
areas, particularly in North Africa 
and Naples, Italy, less than twently- 
live cases olf typhus lever were report- 
ed in American troops. All of the cas- 
es showed an extremely mild course 
of the disease and not a single fatali- 
ty resulted. These results, which have 
surpassed our fondest hopes, are most 
sratitying and certainly indicate that 


the typhus vaccine did a good job. 


| might oO a bit further and add 
that the Lederle laboratories, with 
“st —_— 
whom | am now alliliated, have used 
approximately 8,500 to 10,000 eggs a 
~~ ; 
day, live days a week, for the past 
lour years in the production ol typhus 
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least tive other laboratories in addi- 


vaccine for the Forces. 
tion to Lederle were engaged in mak- 
ing this product. This gives one an 
indication of the size of but a single 
job of many that the biological lab- 
oratories have been doing during this 
war to safeguard our troops against 
the diseases which always accompany 
war. 

The method developed for the pro- 
duction of typhus vaccine trom fer- 
tile hen’s eggs Is also being used for 
the production of Rox ky Mountain 
spotted fever vaccine and anti-serum 
and could readily be used for the pro- 
duction of () fever vaccine. 

| may add that at the present time, 
the United 


States of America Typhus Commis- 


by special request of 
sion, we are engaged in a great deal 
of research in an eHort to produce a 
satistactory vaccine against scrub 
typhus or tsutsugamushi disease that 
is of so much importance to our 
troops operating in the Pacitic theater 
of war. We feel that recently we have 
obtained encouraging results, and we 
hope that soon we will be able to pro- 
duce a satistactory immunizing vac- 


cine against this latter disease. 
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Jeacher education in Service 


flltied L. Crabb 


Dr. Crabb opened the discussion of 
the Bigelow Commission on Teacher 
Education by reviewing one o} its re 
sulting reports, TEACHER EDUCATION 
in Service. Dr. Crabb is Professor of 
Education at George Peabody Col 
lege for Teachers. 


The consciousness of the honor ol 


appearing upon this program is par- 
ticularly warming. This College. 
think, is my prolessional grandmother. 
When I first gave thought to the 
ways of teaching, it was in an institu- 
tion whose pedagogical patterns were 
cut in these halls and rooms. It was 
indeed a part of teaching there to 
quote Parsons or Sandison, or to hal- 
low some pronouncement by an ex- 


Arnold Tompkins. We 


wondered some at the accents of Dr. 


cerpt from 
Stickles, which were a trifle acute for 
the shallow North which was Indi 
ana, but he taught history with a 
burning zeal that would not be de- 
nied. Then, there was Miss Laura 
Frazee, small, bright-eyed, quick of 
movement and thought, interpreter 
and missionary of the mystical but 
compelling philosophy of Sandison. 
There was Dr. Kinnaman whose eyes 
blinked merrily throughout life and 
whose teaching of psychology had the 
power of Terre Haute and the direc- 
tion of G. Stanley Hall. There was 
[>r. Mutchler, tall and thin and with 
a face as mobile as any action. He 
was without a doubt the pioneer of 


biology in southern Kentucky. 


One who reviews a book must find 
some fault. That isn't bad in itself be- 
cause practically all books lend them- 
selves to that imperative of the re- 
viewers. | shall, to begin with, find 
my fault with this book and get it out 
of the way. 

It is not a unique fault. It is the 
fault of a great many books written in 
the field of education, indeed in other 


fields. Since William James, very few 
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authors in the field have manifested 
any parti ular eagerness to make their 
books readable. It is here and now 
submitted that they ought to be read- 
able, but that they tend to defeat the 


mission which they are written to 





lt is appropriate at this Dia 
mond Jubilee of a famous old 
teachers college that a panel 
discussion be devoted to the re 
ports of the Bigelow (‘ommis 
sion on Teacher Education. In 
diana State Teachers College. 
during its crowded three quar 
lers of a century, has marked 
many significant changes in the 
philosophy and practice of 

teacher education and has itself 

pioneered in doctrine and pro 
| cedure. Today it is not only 
| looking back over the years but 
it is also preparing to play a dy 
namic role in teacher education 
in the years ahead. 

No development in recenl 
| years matches in importance the 
effort made by the American 
Council on Education through 
| the Bigelow 
| study the best things being done 
andthe 


(‘ommission to 


in teacher education 
| best ways of bringing about de 
sirable changes. To discuss the 
| implication of these reports and 
| their likely effects upon this col 
lege and other colleges engaged 
; oan teacher education, we have 
| assembled for this panel a rep 
| resentative and distinguished 
qroup of educators. They come 
from widely separated sections 
| of the country and speak from 
| the points of view of both teach 
ers college and university. They 
include executives and profes 
sors. Some of them have worked 
closely with the Commission; 
all have watched with mounting | 
interest the most far reaching 
exploration of and experiments 
on teacher education during our 
era. 
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serve by a sort olf literary heaviness 
and dreariness. This book in Consider. 
able degree commits that tault. lt is 
not easy to read; in fact, it requires a 
continuity of elort — which this re- 
viewer suggests need not to have been 
the case. Its audience has heen and 
will remain all too limited, and there 
is all too little protessional uplift in 
its pages. The inspirational writer and 
speaker a generation or so ago held 
his audience, but then when he had 
departed so had _ his speech. That 
same audience that had cheered SO 
loudly wondered what it had got out 
of it. and out of that wonder Crew re- 
volt. So we tended to throw the baby 
of inspiration out together with the 
bath water of lovely verbiage. The in- 
spirational speaker and book went 
under taboo. and the speaker and 
book whose content was merely a 
dreary sequence ot factuality emerged, 
It was then, tor instance, that the 
read address began to pertorm its 
function in the tield of insomnia. 
The book is based soundly, It at- 
experience. Of course, experience is a 
fact, 


teacher do we have than our experi- 


noble teacher. In what other 
ence, ours and others. Those organi- 
zations which we so lyrically reler to 
as our minds exist mainly to extract 
lrom experience its better parts, and 
to organize them into unity and avail- 
ability. That is the way it should be. 
but it must be admitted that at times 
experience deserves a low instruction- 
al rating. There is the classic instance 
of the college teacher who protested 
the decision of his president not to 
ive him a coveted advancement. 

“T have had twenty-five vears of ex- 
perien¢ e,’ he argued. 

“No.” answered the president sad. 
ly. “you have had one year ol experi- 
ence twenty live times.” 

The book is soundly based. It at- 
lempts to present the varied experi- 
ences of several types of public-school 
systems hound together in co-opera- 
tive study. These eHects and experi- 
ences are nol required to fit into any 
conventional standard and preal- 
ranged conception. They range out- 
ward from the common hub of peda- 


gogical truths according to the vari- 
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ous educational beliefs involved. The 
discoveries of their experiences are 
their own. If one may carry the figure 
further, at times some parts of the 
binding rim seem to be missing, but 
enough are there to hold all in the 
state of unity. 

This is an account of pooling, in- 
terpretation, and evaluation of experi- 
the 


school systems — though it should be 


ence by teachers of fourteen 
mentioned that several of the four- 
leen were clusters of systems rather 
than individual administrative units. 
The book ends hopefully though with 
a proper display of scholarly restraint. 
lt leaves the road to the educational 
millenium still unpaved. However, it 
identities clearly the emergence of 
sood from the co-operative eHort of 
teachers. While their experiences are 
still reasonably fresh they are more 
resolvable into use. 

That is indisputably true. Experi- 
ence is not at its best at the moment 
+ is enacted. The emotions are not 
dependable enough for that and our 
first intentions lack the sense which 


On _ the 


hand. experiences long removed tend 


rellection can give. other 

to low off in vague generalities, uSsuU- 

ally with a heavy romantic content. 
So then in the co-operative efforts 


the book. 


come together long enough alter the 


recorded in the teachers 
experience for sense to have chastened 
it, but not so long that time will have 
left it obscure. The procedure is deli- 
nitely akin to the modern educational 
workshop whose prevalence in the 
land is one of the most remarkable of 
our current educational phenomena. 

The very conception of democracy 
seems to have imposed upon us Co- 
operative effort, the forum, the round 
table, those other centers of give and 
take, of compromise, of formulation, 
of the consensus. Democracy has be- 
come rather vividly social. 

But the promoters of democracy 
must never forgel that the Creal and 
compelling ideas of the world were 
born in The Wilderness 
must always precede the Multitude 
on the Mount. It is true that those 


ideas were impotent until they were 


solitude. 


litted into the whole social scope, but 
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efforts in the 


all the 


world, all the workshops, all the con- 


co-operative 


ferences. will not of themselves give 
birth to man’s dominant ideas. Those 
are born, if at all, before the forum 
convenes. [he forum may and will 
reshape them, but unless he has them 
already, the forum, or by the same 
token, the: committee, will labor in 
vain. 

The idea of independence which 
was so exciting in that summer of 
1776 was not born in the convention. 
the the 


idea, and so gave it to the oenera- 


There signers disciplined 


tions. But they were chosen to go to 
Philadelphia 


had the ideas. Dominant ideas are in- 


because they already 


herent in man's upward movement. 
Where they come from, how they 
form and emerge provoke philosophi- 
cal wars. Without them all progress 
would be paralyzed. But even with 
them the ultimate availability of their 
sood and power rests with the multi- 
tude who never have dominant ideas. 
but who mus! accept them. Mr. Wal- 
ter Lippman, with the dramatic pun- 
gency which he so often employs, 
once said, “The real law in the mod- 
ern state is the multitude of little de- 
cisions made daily by millions of 
men. Those little decisions are, it 
seems, the gradual approach of the 
multitude toward the acceptance of 
the dominating ideas of the leaders. 

Vlost happily the fourteen systems 
were nol unduly cramped lor time. It 
was one of those projects in scientific 
research that in three weeks or six 
months reveal enduring truth. It gave 
itself time. In fact, there was a most 
commendable show of leisureliness in 
their industry, though perhaps really 
those who partic ipated had the feel of 
hectic speed. They tended to work in 
large groups in the development of 
the larger principles, and then when 
these began to crack under the impact 
of specilic issues, they dissolved into 
sizes smaller and more wieldy. They 
came into the councils with eagerness 
and with a more favoring resource in 
ideas than might be expected. They 
warmed (at least part of them) with 
discussions of dictators and democra- 


cies, of tax budgets and teachers’ sal- 


aries. Inevitably they got around to 
the democratic wavy ol life. Some ol 
the less regenerate would intrude the 
paleontological topic of discipline. A 
little discipline goes a long way In the 
modern workshop: SO presently the 
discussion would be shifted gently to 
the politer issue of the curriculum. 
The current conception of the curricu- 
lum is a very remarkable phenome- 
non. We assumed that is was handed 
down until Benjamin Franklin, or 
President Eliot, or Professor Bobbit, 
or Profesor Harap, or somebody dis- 
covered that it wasn't. Handed down 
or not, we simply had to have a cur- 
riculum: so a great many thousands 
of teachers with diverse and sundry 
assistance have been spending a great 
many million man hours in the busi- 
ness of rediscovering it. For the cur- 
riculum, since it must always be a 
symbol of epitome of human evolu- 
tion, can never itself reach comple- 
tion. The pertect curriculum can nev- 
er be discovered. It must always he 
being discovered. The concern of the 
workshops and conference groups for 
the curriculum is fully justilied. The 
stulf of the classrooms must always 
be the better parts of the race's heri- 
lage, and since that heritage is al- 
ways accumulating, always owing 
together, always readjusting, the cur- 
behind. It 


must move along with the ever broad- 


riculum must never fall 
ening stream of that heritage. Or, to 
put it another way, the curriculum 
should be the proper meeting place 
lor man s past and present. The study 
of the curriculum by teachers is then 
their further induction into the story 
of man’s record and mission. That 
would involve understanding, choice, 
the placement of values — which is 
indeed the essence of education. Al] 
of the issues studied, we think, vield- 
ed profit, first to those who brought 
ideas to the forum; then, in the true 
democratic way, gradually reaching 
the rank and file by whose ultimate 
ratification, as Mr. |_ippman suggest- 
ed, are written into our major laws 


and principles. 


Perhaps the major discovery made, 
so the book affirms, is that teachers 


(Continued on page (41) 
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Toward Community 


Understanding 


Harlan H. {Miller 


Professor Miller of New Jersey 
State Teachers College at Trenton 
has given his views of the report, 
Towarp Community UNDERSTAND 
ING. 

Toward Community Understand 
ing, the modest volume | have been 
asked to 


quite inno ently, from the desire of a 


review, had its inception. 
Stanford prolessor to rethink and en- 
liven a course in educational sociolo- 
sy. He went to the Chicago Work- 
shop and there found four other in- 
terested schools. A miniature co-op- 
erative study group was formed, and 
a revised course including out-ol- 
class activities, field trips. and other 
forms of direct resulted. 


Others 


(‘ommission on 


experience 
became interested, but the 
Teacher Education 
lacked funds for a comprehensive col- 
laboration center. They did, however, 
finance a modest investigation in the 
winter of 1942 on this topic. Sociolo- 
gist Dr. Gordon Blackwell, Associate 
in Research in Social Studies at the 
University of North Carolina, was 
engaged to do the field work and re- 
porting. This little volume is the pro- 
duct. 

Dr. Blackwell visited sixteen col- 
leges: four had participated in the 
Chicago co-operative work. The bases 
for the other selections were seo- 
graphic considerations, limitations of 
time, and a desire for variety in samp- 
ling. No doubt many schools omitted 
could submit good work along school- 
community lines. 


ne might be interested to know 
that the Midwest lists eight of these 
cixteen colleges: Michigan alone 
claims three, among which is Presi 
dent Baker's school: the South, five: 


New York. one; and the two small 
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colleges of Goddard and Bennington 
in Vermont. All told, seven are teach- 
ers colleges; seven are colleges or 
universities with education depart- 
ments: and the remaining two are 
those in Vermont. 

A point has already made itself, 
namely, the sparcity of educational 
institutions with commendable pro- 
crams olf inducting student teachers 
into realistic community understand- 
ing. This may be interesting in that 
the word “‘social” is one of the over 
worked words in educational phrase 
ology. 

But more spe ilically, what did Dr. 
Blackwell tind? 

|. First, he found very comprehen- 
sive courses related to the community 
in three schools, namely, Chicago 
Teachers College. the Wisconsin 
State Teachers College at Milwau- 
kee, and Ohio State College of Edu- 
cation at Columbus. The essentials 
in these three programs seemed to be: 

A. Cross-faculty participation, usu- 

ally including some combina- 
tion of the fields of geography, 
history, political science, eco- 
nomics, psy« hology., sociology. 
and education. 

B. A Methodology, combining: 

|. The lecture and discussion. 

2. The field trip for observation. 

3. Direct community experience 
by students, usually leading 
children in a responsible So- 
cial agency. 

1. Specific 
work by students — especially 


al Chicago and Ohio. 


community = survey 


This work is found in the freshman 
and sophomore vears and is consid 


ered a major, especially at Ohio. At 


this school a formal course in lormal 
SOC iology is a treshman prerequisite 
lor the September olt-campus sure 
In the sophomore year the student in 
courses of educational sociology 
writes up his survey and continues 
his study of the area as a Prospective 
teacher. Wisconsin emphasizes stu- 
dent committee work throughout the 
lreshman and sophomore “area 
course, or major in the social studies 
Certainly theory and practice can he 
brought together in such a program 
lo give a student something strong to 
stand on. Chicago students learn ur- 
ban soc iology well. Wisconsin com.- 


bines Milwaukee and rural life. 


Il. A second linding was called by 
Dr. Blackwell “Of-Campus Experi. 


ence. This includes: 


A. Field trips, already used exten. 
sively at Chi ago Teachers Col. 
lege for the Chicago area, are 
extended to “long trips by the 
('o-operative School lor Teach- 
ers in New York City, traveling 

West 


Pittsburgh. Overnight trips are 


as far as Virginia and 
a part of the work of Alabama 
State College and 
Central College of 


Education. Such trips provide 


Teac hers 


Mic higan 


community contrasts, and when 
caretully planned as they seemed 
to be, enliven the social studies, 


science, and literature. 


B. A second off-campus emphasis 
is the usually familiar fact-tind. 
ing survey. Surveys, like taxes, 
seem inevitable, and also, like a 
tax, are good or bad, depending 
on whal they are for. One can 
survey anything as we Ameri- 

know. In_ fact. 


right now | am reporting on a 


cans ought to 


survey of surveys. 


The comprehensive setup (Chica- 


so. Ohio. Wisconsin) 


_ ° 


presents an 
ideal setup for good survey work. 
There are preliminary courses, local 
tield trips and discussions, time for 
presentation of survey methods, and 
adequate supervision of the survey in 
process. Even in cases where the in- 
vestigator observed supertic iality, the 


students reported the survey as a val- 
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uable experience, | personally think 
t is. | require one by every Junior 
student in sot iology cone urrently with 
his first. and tor the most groups 
only, semester of the work. The stu- 
Lents state it to be the hardest iob 
they have to do. The rest of the fac- 
ulty emit a friendly growl, but the 
students vole unanimously that it was 
a good chore. In tact, they re doing 
another one this fall in connection 
with their first ol-campus practice 
teaching. They consider that to be 
the best way to learn the area, its 
people, and its schools. Inc identally, 
students who know mathematics are 
required to use it (through the trigo 
nometry of the population noma- 
oraphs). And those who don't like 
mathematics learn to construct useful 
graphical representations by handling 
data. Much the same application can 
be made tor economics and political 
science. | recognize a criticism in this 
emphasis. Is it better to have surveyed 
and failed than never to have sur- 
veyed at all? Sometimes one gets a 
lot out of a course he flunks. The 


: sé y . rye 
question Is, \\ as itt a good course / 


C. Volunteer work in the communi- 


ty is emphasized by many 
schools. Wayne University and 
Ohio State require one hundred 
such time, and other 
to this. It 
seems to be felt that modern ed- 
ucation (in fact, life) has taken 


students out of community life, 


hours of 


schools are coming 


and now the schools must pul 
them back. The question of ad- 
ministration and collaboration, 


as well as standards of work 
and learning, are hig problems 
here. Some one always asks, “Is 
this college work?” I suppose 
the correct reply is “It is this 
type of college work.” And it is 
srowing in teacher-training in- 
stitutions. 


ll. A third large section of com- 
labelled 
“Toward Social Action.” Here col 


lege groups or clubs gO directly into 


munity understanding — is 


areas to serve in some way. The Ap- 
pleblossom Club in Michigan pro- 
vides rural-school programs, operates 


a rural chur h. conducts a camp for 
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youngsters, and provides an extensive 


wellare department. Similar local 
service experience Is found at Ala 
bama State Teachers College. soil 


conservation at North Dakota State 


Teachers College, and broad rural 
education work at Tuskegee. It is ob 
served that these action clubs cente! 
largely in rural areas where local 
needs are apparent and direct. A high 
degree of area understanding and stu- 


this 


most active type of work mentioned 


dent learning is obtained in 


in the study. 


IV. A fourth, and last major type 
ol activity is called by the author, 
“Unusual Emphases.” These are old 
themes streamlined and pointed to 
play a very conscious part in creating 
community mindedness. Under stu 
dent government, the small Vermont 
colleges of Goddard and Bennington 
are considered unusual. Committees, 
on which — students predominated, 
work with faculties in preparing the 
content and conduct of COUTrSeS, The 
student body operates as a unit of 
sovernment, even in dis¢ ipline, which 
is considered as a matter of learning, 
and student committees exert a major 


intluenc e. 


A concerted eHort is made in sever- 
al places to utilize the field of the 
arts in understanding local culture 
oroups. Wisconsin emphasizes this. 
Tuskegee employs the drama to inter- 
pret community life and raise its level. 
North Dakota students have devel- 
oped much sood teaching material in 
their ol-campus work in conservation. 

This is, as | see it, the main con- 
tent of the volume. What does it add 


up to?’ 


First, a very wide, if not baffling, 
variety ol activity, but the broad aim 


is the same; namely: 


(1) Factual knowledge and insight 


concerning social hehavior. 


(2) Skill and firsthand experience 


in group methods. 


(3) Objec tively-lormed social atti- 


tudes leading to social participa- 


tion. 


The volume is no treatment of theo 


ry: it oHers no program. I does point 


out some problems and omit others, 


which might be considered later. 


| have two reactions regarding this 
whole community emphasis, small as 


it seems to be among colleges oener 


ally ; 


|. It is my teeling that if a student 
can learn the nature of social struc 
ture and social processes and organi- 
zation in a small area, he can under 
stand nol only similar areas, but his 
state or nation or even other nations. 
One doesnt have to oO abroad to 
study totalitarianism. just come to 
Jersey City. (OF course, | mean dem- 


ocratic totalitarianism. ) 


2. What is the 


schools if not to return more commu- 


purpose olf the 


nity minded people to the communi 
ties that furnished them. Maybe one 
will not mind this utilitarian note, but 
perhaps communities recognize a good 
investment if it serves this purpose 
and are more willing to support it — 


| mean the S( hools. 





Books Reviewed by the 
Panel 


Following is publication intorma- 
tion regarding the books reviewed by 
the panel speakers. Fach report dis- 
cussed was prepared for the Commis- 
sion on leacher Education and pub- 
lished by the American Council on 
Education. Washington. be & 
Teacher Education in Service, by 

Charles E. Prall and Leslie Cush- 

man. July, 1944. 

The College and Teacher Education, 
by W. Earl Armstrong, Ernest V. 
Hollis, and Helen E. Davis. No- 
vember, 1944. 

[valuation in Teacher Education, by 
Maurice E. Troyer Robert 
Pace. May, 1944. 


and 


Toward Community Understanding, 
Ly Gordon W. Blackwell. Viay. 
1945. 

Teachers tor Our Times, by the Com- 


mission on Teacher Education. 


January, 1944. 
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valuation in Teacher 


tducation 


Willam $. Gray 


Dr. Gray is Dean of the College of} 
Education at the University of Chi 
cago. He was the third speaker on the 
panel discussion of the Bigelow Com 
mission and reported on the book, 
[VALUATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION. 


| think the way of viewing this 
book and all of the books of the sur- 
vey is to see them in their proper per- 
spective. In my judgment the survey 
represents a very important and stra- 
legic turning point in the history of 
teacher education in this country. In 
order to give its purpose, | want to 
take a minute or two to review very 
-rielly about four statements in the 
evaluation of teacher education in 
this country. From the Revolutionary 
War to 1839 — that period was a per- 
iod of beginning in which two dia 
metrically opposed concepts of tea h 
er education evolved. The first normal 
school of Massachusetts was con- 
ceived as something added to the 
academy education and provided in 
the academy. From 1840 to 1920. we 
had a period which may be thought 
ol asa period of tremendous develop- 
ment in the concept of tea¢ her educa- 
tion. There was the rapid growth of 
normal schools. And it was during 
that period that our own institution 
was established: the organization of 
such institutions, the organization of 
extension courses, and the organiza 
tion of education departments in col- 
leges and universities. That period 
Was a period of groping. That period 
was a period in which effort was 
made to lind a way ol realizing a felt 
need. Now. with communications as 
limited as they were in those davs, the 
that 


developed was delicient. Consequent- 


character ol teacher education 


ly there was a_ spirit of criticism 
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which began to arise about 1900. The 
lO10 to 1955 


characterized as a period ot investiga- 


period trom may be 
tion and criticism of the teacher-col- 


lege Croup. 


One olf the outstanding surveys Was 
the John Parker Survey of the normal 
schools of the country made in 1916. 
Following that came the work of the 
Carnegie Corporation in which the 
survey ol Mlissouri, in the develop- 
ment of standards by that organiza- 
tion, received a great deal of empha- 


North Central 


Study of colleges of education. For 


sis. Then came the 
example, they couldn t see why there 
123 education courses for 
under-oraduate students. In 1932 to 


1933, came the National Survey. That 


should be 


period was a period in which etfort 
was made to try to lind out the facts 
and to see what could be done in im- 
proving the situation. Following that 
came a period of constructive eHort, 
Irving to get away from the difficul- 
ties we had encountered. We had to 


CO back into the twenties to Iry to lind 


a new hasis for the organization ol 


courses for teachers. Then came the 
National Association Studies, both ol 
the South and North Central Associ 
ations, in which they delved into the 
problem of how those institutions 
could better provide for the prepara- 
tion ol the teacher. The study of the 
North Central Association on what 
constitutes the academic preparation 
of teachers showed the inquiring atti- 
tudes which prevailed. Along with 
that came the institutional eHort to 
survey a large number of institutions, 
experimenting in an effort to lind a 


better solution. The Tea hers College 


of Columbia | niversity is an example 


of that inquiring critical eHort which 


was manilested. Then came the 
Nlount Pleasant study with the elfor 
placed on the character education 
motive, to try to develop a broad con. 
cept of teacher education. The CO-op 
erative ellort of Columbia University 
was useful in the reorganization of 
curriculums. 


All through the thirties there WaS a 
persistent eHort to try to get to a het. 
ter solution of the problem. Ou of 
that elfort came two or three conclu. 
sions. The solution lay not in the pre- 
scription of a form ol training, buy 
through the eHort on the part of the 
members olf an_ institution to lace 
lrankly and delinitely what the insti 
tution faced and to work out a pro- 
oram which was adapted to the needs 
of that institution. And the conclu 
sion reached was that the solution 
lay not in our survey but in the effort 
to train and stimulate stalls in institu 
tions to attack this problem detinitely 


and construc tively. 


It was with that bac kground that 
the American Council Study came 
into being. It is logical that they 
should take 
of an experiment of a survey made 
previously. they at. 
tacked it not with the eHort to define 


and pres¢ ribe the solution of the prob- 


as their cue the products 


Consequently 


lem, but with the idea of stimulating 
constructive eHort on the part of all 
concerned with teacher education. So 
| should like to plac e my comments in 
that sort of frame work. As they went 
into the study, they chose not all of 
the problems. They chose certain oul 
standing problems which they felt 
would be of maximum help to the 
teacher-training sroup of this country. 
They attempted to detine the charac 
They 


attention to 


teacher needs. Oave a 


deal of 


srowth and development. They also 


ter of 
greal pupil 
recognized that the training of the 
teacher is a continuous process and 
does not close upon sraduation trom 
the institution. Community relation- 
ships have values that are lasting. 
They give the teacher a chance to 
develop a better personality by their 
contacts. They recognize that colleges 
need stimulation and suidance to ap- 


proach and attack these problems. 
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Then the issue of evaluation. Com 
ing back to this issue ol evaluation, 
the volume is based on the assump 
tion that pupil evaluation is an inte 
oral part of all constructive elorts. 
This volume involves, in a sense, one 
of the basic aspects of this work, in 
which the commission was engaged 
in every step of its activities. In the 
second place it concerned evaluation 
ina very broad phase. It is the test of 
iudging the effectiveness of educa- 
tional experience. lt is broader with 
measurements that can be expanded 
ft draws upon any source of evidence 
~ quantitatively and qualitatively. 
The discussions provided a much bet 
ter expression of classification of a 


educational concept. In the 


basic 
third place. in the relationships of 
stalls are certain fundamental and 
very broad perspectives. Tasks, pro 
cedures, and techniques are the fol 


lowing: 


# Clear 


toward which an institution, college. 


delinition ol objectives 
or anv aspect of teacher education is 


direc ted. 


2. Description of the spe ilic bases 
implied by the objectives. | think one 
of the very valuable influences of the 
report will be the modilication in the 
statement ol objec tives of teacher ed 


ucation. 


3. Identilication of those tvpes of 
situations which can he used for eval. 


uation. 


1. Development of ways and means 
of getting evidence. We have a Varie- 
ty of sources trom which evidence can 
be drawn. And rightly, in conclusion. 
they summarized these steps and em- 
phasized the importance of summar 
izing and integrating a variety of dif 
lerent types of evidence. In addition 
to delining evaluation very broadly, 
they have mapped out and clarified. 
so far as our thinking is concerned. 
the basic and essential steps that are 
involved in education. 

Evaluation is a developmental pro 
cess that begins at the time students 
fo into an institution and extends all 
through the stages of his development. 
It begins selection 


with student 


through the orientation and suidance 
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and is concerned with the produc ts of 


educ ation. w ith student 


with the 


does. and con ludes al the in-service 


lear hing. 
lollow up the institution 
level. The book is organized in the 
various types ol areas in which evalu 
ation is to function. In my judgment 
ot this partic ular volume, | think the 
authors have been incisive in their 
thinking, and have. in the organiza 
tion of the book, followed out the 
basic plans thal underlay their initial 
analysis. The volume illustrates many 
lields for evaluations. Evaluation of 
an individual: evaluation of a single 


Course. 


The information was drawn from 
many types of institutions, situations, 
conditions, etc.. to which basic con 
clusions have wide applications. If we 
were to ask ourselves if the examples 
were the most elective examples, we 
would have to disagree, but if we look 
at this volume as an opportunity to 
cel stimulation and suidance and 
better wavs ol doing the job. then | 
would agree that the volume is a 
highly valuable one. because it does 
analyze the field in an effective fash 
ion. It gives illustrations of the expert- 
ments that have been attempted in 
these various areas, and consequently 
sives stimulus to the leaders to want 
lo carry on, and carry on with their 
own evaluation processes. Ihe eHects 
of evaluation are rightly on the indi 
vidual and his progress, and thus be 
comes a part of his growth. And un 
der scuidance, according to this con 
cept, evaluation and instruction for 
the student and teacher become close 
ly related phases of the same over-all 
process. It is a method for broader 
instruction, organization, and im- 
provement. Evaluation is in the 
broadest sense a co-operative enter- 
prise. Evaluation will fail without a 
stall organization which permits and 
keeps open channels of information. 
The authors have done a fine iob in 
siving a concept of what evaluation 
is. and have attempted to analyze if 
into its component parts in which ap- 
pear the continuity of various phases 
of teacher education. | am not so fa- 


vorably impressed with all of the vol 


LIES, his One, fortunately, | am ver;ry 


enthusiastic about. 


Malan... 


(Continued from page 121, 


seas, and to every land upon the 


olobe. 


This great college boasts of a past 
that is secure. Its present is secure, 
but what about the future. The world 
alter the war is going to require, nol 
only a multiplicity of technical ex 
perts, but also an even greater num 
ber and variety of men whose minds 
are trained to achieve wisdom. We 
believe that Indiana State Teachers 
College will make its contribution to 


both of these demands and endeavors. 


In the shaping of a mind, nothing 
is more uselul than the study of the 
past, not as the past, but rather as the 
cause and explanation and root of the 
present and the future. This training 
can not be easily oiven secondhand 
from textbooks. but must he oiven 
through direct contact with energetic 
persons with large vision. powertul 
minds, and choice spirits. The influ 
ence of an institution is not measured 
by its material facilities, such as 
Luildings. stone or granite. but it is 
measured by the caliber of the men 
and the women who serve on the fac- 
ulty. and by their quality of soul and 
learning. Wholesome people are the 
ones to guide the destinies of youth. 
Indiana State Teachers College will 
continue to assume thal responsibility. 
High standards will alwavs be found 


among the faculty of this institution. 


Nothing that I can say. my friends, 
would add to the luster of the people 
of this creat institution. Nothing that 
| can say would add to the course 
and direction which this great institu- 
tion will take in the future. because 
its course is clearly charted and its 


leadership is worthy. 


When another seventy-five years 
will have rolled by and an appraisal 
will again be taken on an occasion 
such as this, again the testimony of 
all must be, “well done, thou good 


and faithful servant.” 
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The College and Teacher 


Education 


Grady Gammage 


Dr. Gammage is the president of 
both the Arizona State Teachers Col 
lege al Tempe and the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges. Tut 
CoL_LeGeE AND TEACHER EDUCATION 


was his report. 


That part of the report ol the Com- 


mission on leacher Education en- 
titled, “The College and Teacher Ed. 
ucation presents what happened in 
the colleges in their work with the 
(Commission. 
Many specitic activities are de- 
scribed and analyzed. Very helpful 
interpretations are made and conclu- 
sions reached. While varied activities 


ditterent 


treated, it is interesting and extremely 


in many institutions are 
significant that in almost every case 
the interrelatedness of all aspects of 
teacher education became evident. It 
was demonstrated repeatedly that the 
probing of one phase of the over-all 
problem threw light on other phases 
and that integration, understanding, 
and working together of everyone be- 
came more and more apparent as the 
studies proceeded. 

lt probably would be incorrect to 
say no new truth was discovered in 
the several experiments described in 
this On 


would be grossly untair to gauge the 


report. the other hand, it 
report on the basis of its presentation 
of hitherto unrevealed truth. 

The basic purpose of these experi- 
ments was not to make new discover- 
ies of facts, but, if possible. to lessen 
the cap between theory and practice. 
Many 


gained greal validity not because of 


theories of education have 


actual demonstration. but because ol 
careful study and because of their 
Practice has 


hasic reasonableness. 


lagged far behind advanced educa- 
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tional theory in almost every phase of 
teacher education. Teacher-education 
institutions have too olten been una- 
ware of the nature of the jobs their 
oraduates were called upon to fill. As 
demonstrated in these experiments, 
many, it not most taculty members, 
are unaware of the reconstruction JO 
ing on and already accomplished in 
the 


changing 


public schools in response to 
social and economic condi- 
tions. 

The co operative college studies re 
ported by the Commission responded 
in admirable fashion to the challenge 
of an earlier report in which the “ut- 
most in ingenious collaboration’ was 
called for. Implementation of theory 
rather than research or controlled ex. 
perimentation was the program decid. 
ed upon. Ac tual demonstration in life 
situations is what was done in these 
institutions. 

The number and types of institu 
tions participating in this study were 
as follows: six universities, tive liber- 
al arts colleges. seven state teachers 
colleges, and two Negro colleges. This 


list all, if all, 


types and sizes of institutions prepar- 


includes almost not 
ing teac hers. 

The earlier report on ~ Major Is 
sues helped to bring the problems to 
the surface: the Bennington Conter 
ence helped to set the stage and per- 
haps to suggest a pattern of activity. 


the the 


whole report will be il we 


However, signiticane e ot 
missed 
gain the impression that the issues 
studied were imposed from the out- 
side or by some authority from within 
these several institutions. Each insti- 
tution developed its own issues. 

As might be expected in the early 


stages of a number of these studies, 


there was confusion and doubtles. 
some discouragement and leeling of 
futility. In the report, sullic ient de. 
scription is given ol the Project at 
each institution to convey to the read. 
er something of the dilliculties in- 
volved. the temper of the Situation. 
the elect on the local program, and 
the interpretation of the chief out- 
comes. 


PERSONNEL 


The lirst part ot the report on “The 
College and Teacher Educ ation be. 
OINS with the entrance of the prospec. 
tive teacher to the college campus, his 
orientation, and the shaping of his 
subsequent porgram through college. 
Then the fields of general edu ation. 
major specialization, professional ed. 
ucation, including practice teaching, 
are covered. The emphases revealed 
in the programs described in the 
above areas are discussed in Chapter 


VI of the report. 


In this section of the report, the 


This 


phases of an individual's personality, 


sized. viewpoint includes all 
In college it means that each student 
is regarded as a omplex organism and 
that all resources of the institution 
should be brought to bear on his hest 
development. Since the student is te 
be regarded as a totality, the person- 
nel program naturally will tend to 
merge with the educational aims of 
the whole college. This is the basis 
for the belief that all fac ulty members 
must co-operate if the personnel pro- 
Oram is to be elective. When one 
thinks of the range of viewpoints in 
his own college faculty from those 
who regard students as_ intellectual 
entities and nothing more to those 
who see them as evolving personaii- 
ties, he can see it is no easy task to 
set an entire fa ulty to share the per- 
sonnel point of view. Ye if this hurdle 
can be negotiated a greal stride. for. 
ward has been made. 

Another 


tered was the distribution of responsi- 


major problem encoun- 
bility for various phases of the per- 
sonnel program. Apparently the most 
acceptable division of labor found 
was that the major portion of the 


counseling program should be carried 
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by the faculty and that the personnel 
stall could best serve in facilitating 
this process. Hence much of the effort 
of the personnel stall would go into 
assisting members of the faculty and 
in making them aware of the place 
and importance of this phase of work 


in the total educational program. 


In a brief summMary of this nature. 
it is quite impossible to give a de- 
scription of the events and the think- 
ing leading up to conclusions and 
outcomes. This. | hope, will explain 
certain categorical and perhaps un 

on 
fair statements here presented. lhe 
following are some of the recurring 
characteristics and emphases in the 
(‘ommission report on student person- 
nel, general education, special sub 
ject matter, and professional prepara- 


tion. 


|. Very few of the institutions in- 
cluded in the report accomplished a 
complete revision of their teacher ed- 
ucation programs. In all the institu 
the effect felt in 


phases of the program than the ones 


tions, Was other 
studied. There were similar elements 


in all studies. 


2. Each of the institutions select 
ed some phase of teacher education 
felt by its faculty to be important to 
that institution. Experience seemed to 
indicate that the particular point of 
beginning is nol nearly so important 
as the fact that one does begin. This, 
of course, emphasizes rather than 
minimizes the importance ol prelim 


inary thought and planning. 


3. Each institution needed to de- 
velop a frame of reference in terms of 
its own environment. This involved 
institutional purposes. composition of 
back- 


grounds of students, and_ the jobs 


faculty, interests and social 


teachers ac tually do in public schools. 

4. The experience ol the teachers 
colleges in their study of general ed 
ucation demonstrated the desirability 
of concentrated or spearhead attack on 
problems as contrasted with the con 
certed, all-out attack in every direc- 
tion. There was a high mortality rate 
emong committees set up to study all 
or many phases of teacher education. 


On the other hand. the concentrated 
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approach expanded horizons tar be 
vond the immediate surface of the 


point of concentration. 


5. It was found that it is vital that 
lines of communication be frequently 
used and kept open between educa 


tionists and subject-matter spec ialists. 


6. The most characteristic lteature 
of the co-operative study was the 
tendency toward organic integration 
and the making of teacher education a 
single vital process. This was brought 
about by study groups within individ 

ual institutions combining their for 

es, exchanging information and by 


seneral cross-tertilization. 


7. The prin ipal emphases brought 
to the front in the areas thus far dis 


cussed ars as follows: 


) , ‘ : 
a. Practice teaching (most impor- 
tant). 


child 


and human development — in- 


». | ‘nderstanding behavior 


terest in living children. 


‘a working knowledge of social 


_ 


process or community behav- 
ior — seeing and participating 


in a functioning community. 


d. To a lesser extent, appreciation 


of art and music as important 


in modern life. 


8. Direct experience was found to 
be the most important means ol inte- 
oration. This took the form of observa 
lion and participation, lield trips, and 
school visits. This contact with actual 
situations, espec ially in the total pro- 
cram of the school and community 
away trom the campus, was found to 
give steadiness of purpose and a con- 
lidence and interest difficult to acquire 
in any other way. These came trom 
the 


working situation well enough to par- 


necessity tor understanding a 


ticipate in it and not from a mere 


verbal process. The critical attitude ol 


students of the content.of the course 


because of their firsthand contacts led 


lo teacher-student planning for the 


conduct of the class in this instance. 


the 


ever 


and instructor 


would return to the tea her- 


planned and directed course. The 


widespread emphasis on direct experi 


ence at every stage of teacher prepar- 


doubted if he 


ation among these colleges was to 
bring student tea hing into close con- 
tact with every phase of the entire 
program. Close integration of student 
teaching and other phases of the pro- 
lessional preparation of teachers is 
still a major problem. There is no one 
best arrangement, not any one hest 
point for direct experience in practice 
that 


each institution be evolving constant- 


teaching, but it is imperative 
ly the best arrangement of which it is 
capable and at whatever point it 


thinks best. 
In-Service EpucATION 
An_ in-service program of teacher 
education can't be built successtully 
on academic concern with community 
sociology nor on the desire to instruct 


students. Such a program may devel 


op when: 


|. College prolessors ask for help 
in developing courses for pre-service 
teachers and thus have inter-commun- 
ication between schools and colleges. 


2. College people show more than 


an academic interest in the welfare of 
. ° ° ° e T 

the institution s service area and make 

an etort to help solve community 


problems. 


3. As many stall members as pos- 
sible engage in some sort of field 
work. 

INSTITUTIONAL INTEGRATION 

The Commission report states ... 
that 


between individual and group devel- 


the distinction so often made 
opment as the proper focus of educa- 
tion fs wholly artiticial. These two 
soals can not be separate and in con- 
ict with each other, at least in our 
day and age, since they are mutually 
dependent. As the sphere of effective 
individual control of everyday life has 
been progessively narrowed by tech- 
nical and politic al developments ila te tg 
group activity to counteract the re- 
striction has become a social necessi- 
ty of the first importance. 

The report indicates delinite shifts 


in the. institutions toward a more 
democratic procedure in administra- 
tion. Stalt members and students he- 


Pan to share more in deliberations. 
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“There is crowing feeling that it is 
important tor one to have the ex- 
perience ol helping to evolve a plan 
Lefore one can help to put it into 
operation in the most elective 
manner. | 


The report further states: 


“No trend toward organic unity gol 
started anywhere or Was kept mov 
ing without active leadership. | 
“Progress depended in large meas 
ure on the administators knowl 
edge ol people, responsiveness to 
human values, awareness of the un 
folding situation. and sense of tim 
ing. 
A keen sensitiveness as to student 
needs is an absolute prerequisite to 
any eHective development of group 
consciousness or organic unity. This 
can be the synthesizing influence 
which will subordinate departmental 
interests. 
(JENERAL (CONCLUSIONS 
It is the judgment of the Commis- 
sion that © _ rather basic reorien- 
tation is called for in typical campus 
thinking if colleges and universities 
are to succeed in educating teachers 
adequate to the demands olf our 
times. Too much experimentation is 
ill-considered without sullicient joint 
thinking and group interaction. The 
average college fac ulty member will 


catch the vision if oiven a chance 


Halfhearted tinkering will not lead 
to reconstruction of teacher education. 
This will come only when there is 
statesmanlike leadership, and when 
the fac ulty is ready and is alert to 
contemporary issues of every day life. 
Fac ulty readiness will emerge trom 
working together on program changes 
and from mutual acquaintance and 
exchange of views. The spirit in 
which an enterprise is undertaken is 
all important. Of course, the spirit 
can not be expected to result auto- 
matically but two devices are recom. 
mended for use: 

First — “The study of the back 

grounds, aptitudes, and interests 


of prospective teachers. 


Second — “The comprehensive ex- 
amination of school practice in 
selected communities of the state 


or other service area. 
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ln pursuing these two devices, there 
would be constant interraction be- 
tween student needs and protessional 
demands. The studies indicated that 
lirsthand contacts with public schools 
was a revelation to many laculty 
members. Protessors unaware of their 
possible contribution to teacher edu- 
cation could adjust themselves to the 
preparation ol teachers for a_ tascis! 
state as easilv as for American demos 


racCYN. 


Study along the two lines suggesl 
ed above may easily lead to a consid 
eration ol problems lound in all areas 


of teac her educ ation. 


Current demands on teacher com- 
petence have their roots in American 
life. These demands didn't originate 
in the schoolroom but in the everyday 
lives of the people. New materials 
and methods represent atlempts af ad- 
justment to these outside pressures. 

The spirit is the essence of the en 
terprise. Over and over the report em 
phasizes that changes in curriculum 
or of methods and ways of doing 
things is a matter of the spirit. Group 
consciousness or organic unity Is a 
basic imperative. This may be slow, 
cumbersome, and alten discouraging: 
but the facts are thal srowth and 
changes in ways of thinking come by 
experience and sharing, and nol hy 


administrative fiat nor by someone 


submitting a_ tinished proposal. The 


short-cut method may be quick. but 
when it is all over the change is on 
paper only. There is no eHective sub 
stitute for working together. “The spir 


it maketh alive’ and nothing else. 


All of this requires greal qualities 
of mind and spirit on the part of both 
faculty and administration; it re 
quires keen appreciation of individual 
worth: it requires faith in and devo 
tion to the democratic process; it re 
quires an understanding of the reali- 
ties involved and patience and wis 


dom in dealing with them. 


Teachers for our times need to 
know. their subject matter: but be 
vond that, they must be able to work 
with other teachers and with com 
munity agencies. They will also need 


to see the Crowing child, the curricu 


lum. and other things with which he 
deals as wholes rather than as isolat. 
ed units. 

For purposes of emphasis. | shall 
conclude this part olf the statement 
with some generalizations presented 
in the Committee report: 

First — Students will need to share 
much more actively than in the 
past in planning and appraising 
their education. 

Second — Breadth of view and 
Orasp are best attained by alter. 
nating direct experience with dis. 
cussion and reading. 

Third — Great emphasis should be 
placed on understanding the na- 
ture of human orowth and moti- 


vation and social change. 


Fourth — Group action will be. 
come more and more important 


in the future. 


How Can A Coirece MaKe 
Errective Use or nes 
REPORTS / 

If | sense the situation properly, the 
Commission has refrained deliberate. 
ly lrom making any pronouncement 
as to how a college may make effe 
tive use ol these reports. In this as in 
all other issues presented, there is nol 
a best way. The spirit of these reports 
must take root on the local campus. 
The ways of doing things as exempli- 
lied in the reports will be helpful bul 
they are no panacea unless the facul- 
ty and administration are qui kened 
by the spirit. 

| have two very pertinent state- 
ments on this matter, each made by a 
man who has been close to the work 
! the Commission. Both statements 
are excellent and very delinite. In 
reading these statements. one must 
keep in mind the whole background 
and spirit of the commission's work. 
lt would be unfair to the statements 
and their authors to look upon them 
as pronouncements. 

STATEMENT No, 1! 

1. Pick out one of the institutional 

stories in The College and Teacher 





'L.. D. Haskew, Executive Secre- 
tarv of the Committee on leacher 
Education of the American ¢ ouncil 


on [-ducation. 
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Education, ask the members of a fac 


ulty group to read it carelully and 


critically. and then have a series ol 
discussion based upon this reading. 
(ul ol such discussions might well 
come a tangible plan lor undertaking 
same particular study in the institu 
tion concerned. lhe advantage of us 


ing the written dese ription ol another 


institution ts thal people will be more 
objective thoughttul 
than if they were eXamining their 


and perhaps 


own institution. 


2? Have committees of a ta ulty GO 
through the college volume and the 
in-service volume, each committee 
looking for ideas on a partic ular 
phase of the teacher-education pro 
gram: lor example. student guidance. 


community improvement, general ed 
ucation, and so forth. Each commit 
tee might then report its ideas to the 
enlire group, again with the purpose 
ol pulling out a few upon which the 
particular institution would like to 


WOFrk. 


3. Suggest that the last chapter of 


Teachers for Our Times be used to 
establish criteria lor an adequate pro 
oram of tea her educ alion, and cet a 
lac ulty group to undertake the evalu 
ation of their own program in terms 
of those criteria. 

4. Launch an all-lae ulty, voluntary 
study ol some phase of the local pro 
oram. As one knows, the major con 
tribution of the Commission was in 
demonstrating ways ot working in 
studies. A 
for the local study could well examine 


such steering committee 
very carelully the various public ations 
of the Commission, in order to use the 
best strategy lor carrying forward this 
local study. 

5. Call in consultant help from 
among members of the Commission's 
stall and others who know a oreal 
deal about its way ol working to meet 
with an interested faculty oroup on 
the topic, “What Are the Next Steps 
lor the Improvement of our Program?” 
Out of this might well come a lone 
term plan lor study and development 
in the local institution. 

6. Arrange lor inter-visitation with 
other institutions — the reports upon 
these visits to be made to the entire 
lac ulty. 


7. If there is a definite problem al 
ready delined. it might be well to or 
ganize a local workshop to deal with 
it. Outside consultants could be used 
loa large extent here. 

8. Get an interested group of the 
ha ulty to begin a study of children. 
Capitalizing upon the guidance pro 
vided in Helping Teachers Under 
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stand Children, to be published in 
luly, such a oroup might well prove 
to be the real dynamics ol progress 


ina teacher education institution. 


Y. Bring more of the students in on 
more ot the planning of the curricu 
lum and the pro¢ edures to be fol 
that 


lowed in 


carrving oul curricu 
lum. 
STATEMENT No. 2° 
|. Use the actual and immediate 


problems laced by the college as a 
whole and by its several policy lorm 
ing committees as the basis for USING 
either the published reports ol the 
CTE or any of its stall as consultants. 


2. Asa preliminary to study, such 


committees should have their bun 
tions clearly demarcated and, unless 
otherwise spec ilied, should be restrict 
ed to policy making and advisory 
lunctions. [heir proposals should be 
adopted by the fac ulty belore they 
become the policy ol the institutions. 
I! necessary, personnel ol the commit 
tees should be shullled to assure real 
study and action rather than study to 
prevent action. In a lairly large insti 
tution (lorty or more ftaculty mem 
bers) there should be a college wide 
steering and planning committee to 


co-ordinate poli V proposals. 


3. Policies that are adopted should 
be administered by the regularly con 
stituted administrative ollicers of the 
college. (Committee administration is 
wastelul of time and inefficient. 


|. Center the attention of commit 
tees working on any aspect of tea her 
education on the total job of prepar 
ing the individual for his career as a 
teacher and a human being — thus 
lorcing it to see its job of planning as 
part ol a total job that must be articu 
lated and, if possible. integrated. As 
an illustration — there undoubtedly 
would be committees working on stu 
dent personnel programs, general ed 
ucation, areas of subject-matter spe 
cialization, and protessional educa- 
lion ine luding practice teaching. The 
CTE volumes have much to contri 
bute to each of these committees but 
i! they work in isolation they will 
come out with proposals that can not 
be articulated into a program. They 
must begin with the whole. agreeing 
on the number of hours, for example, 


to be devoted to each major parl of 


the curriculum and then leave the 





“Ernest V. Hollis. Principal Spe 


cialist’ in Higher Education. LU. S 


Ollice of Education and lormerly of 


the stalt of the (Commission of Teach- 
er Education. 


working out of details to the commit 
tee responsible lor a particular hun 
tion. By the way, such committees 
should not be wholly of statt members 
responsible lor the major, the educa 
tion, or whatnot — balanced propos 
als come trom having a minority ol 
the committee from outside of say, the 
lield in which a major is given. This 
is especially important in designing 


curricula tor high school fields. 


5. The committee working on pro 
orams of further education for teach 
ers in service should enlist! participa 
from the tield. It should make 
proposals tor and ol 
campus courses, and tor a type ol ex 


tion 


on-campus 


tension work (with or without credit) 
in which the stall helps with day to 
day problems in the public schools. 
In general, the days ol correspondence 
and extension courses are numbered. 
Vlost colleges need a more liberal and 
orown-up student personnel program 
lor managing mature teac hers who at 
tend summer school. 


6. Committees responsible lor de 
veloping policy on faculty appoint 
ments, promotions, tenure, and wel 
fare should not be considered as parts 
ol a study of the college program, no 
matter how valuable their work may 
be in the administration of the insti 
tution. 


So much for organization tor work 
( » idea . t hat 


may be pertinent in a given college 


on implementing 


situation. This puts implementation 
ona working basis rather than on the 
basis ol organizing the fac ulty merely 
to study these reports in the fashion 
of a “reading circle’ or book review 
club. 

Any committee organized in the 
fashion suggested can go to these re- 
e 


ports and gel many helpful ideas for 
its work and deliberation. The experi 
ence of the CTE stall indicates that 
a college will get more for $2.000 if it 
spends it over a year or two bringing 
in consultants to stimulate and work 
with committees, than if it spent it on 
the full-time service of one faculty 
person — if such an individual is not 
absolutely ne¢ essary to current opera 
tions. 


ven more important than the use 
of such a consultant is the under- 
standing leadership of the college 
nresident. If he is not professional 
ly minded enough and competent 
enough to give leadership (not dom 
ination) to such a project as | pro 
nose — and willing to do so — the col 
lege should not undertake to use CTE 


ideas. 


(Continued on page 141) 
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~ Teachers tor Our limes 


frank t. Baker 


The last report of the Commission 
on Teacher Education to be discussed 
was TEACHERS FoR Our Times. Dr. 
Baker is President of Wisconsin 
State Teachers College at Milwau 
kee. 


| am torn in two directions in mak- 
ing this report. We re here today to 
magnity and glorify the education ol 
teachers. We are using a detinite re- 
port, and we are discussing this re- 
port scientiltically to determine to 
what extent we can use this problem 
to improve the system of teaching. So 
my criticisms may be considered trea- 
son, but I am critical of this book on 


which | report. 


| am completing my thirty-fourth 
year as head of a teachers institution. 
| am telling this because the first 
twenty years of that experience | had 
to go to meetings to hear the cry for 
better teachers, and I went away from 
them hungry for the knowledge of 
how to cet better teachers. 

When. these surveys and studies 
were started, | was very happy aboul 
it, because | hoped that | would get 
some help in this problem. | was par- 
ticularly happy when my institution 
was asked to join in this project. 

Teachers for Our Times — that is 
a great subject, a stirring subject. The 
times in which we live may be so 
fruitful in promoting the common 
welfare. The thing America is en- 
gaged in now is education for leaders 
— that is a stirring subject. The ques- 
tion that rises in my mind is, has it 
been treated in a great way / 

This book is well written. In fact, 
| wish it were not so well written. | 
wish it had some of Billy Sunday s 
language. The book doesn’t strike fire. 
| realize it is unfair to value on the 
basis of pages, but of the hundred 
and sevenly-live pages, thirty-one 
were devoted to the main topic, one 


hundred and sixteen pages to a side 
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our country, churches, children, and 
schools. Could not this have summar- 
ized? It seems to me, to devote one 
hundred and sixteen pages to a side 
line and only thirty-one to the sub- 
ject is poor organization. 

The discussion of the liberal arts 
colleges in Pennsylvania discloses 
that there has been a territic struggle 
between liberal arts colleges and 
teachers colleges to do oraduate work. 
A bill was introduced in the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature by the liberal arts col- 
leges to give them authority to do 
sraduate work. They looked upon this 
as a competitive thing. There is no 
competition in education. 

About twenty years ago, | talked 
in support of a bill in legislature to 
establish a branch in Milwaukee. 
When | got up and talked in tavor 
of the bill people were surprised. 
They asked me if | wasn't afraid that 
this would hurt my institution. 

Nore education creates demand for 
more education. | think there should 
be something said in discussing this 
thing that would raise fire and it 
needs to be said plainly. We need 
some more of the kind of language of 
Winston Churchill. He uses figures 
of speech that make your blood stir. 
| think there should be some state 
ments in this book that have some- 
thing of that elect. 

Another place where | found some- 
thing wrong was in dealing with the 
workshop method. | diller with my 
good friend Mr. Crabb in that the 
workshop method is the problem 
method of teaching. This book does 
not deline it. It is the problem method 
of education. It is the case-study 
method in studying law. The problem 
method is the workshop method, and 
it is elective only where one can 
work in means of solving problems. 

One can not use it in methods. The 


look does not detine the uses of the 


workshop methods. The army uses 


this method extensively 


A young soldier was home on leave 
and | asked him what he Was doing. 

le said he was in ordnance and Was 
occupied in loading munition ships, 
They bring the ship to the do k.”” he 
said, “and tell us to load it.” He COn- 
tinued, “Then they call us in to dis. 


cuss it. 


Two weeks ago another boy who 
was commissioned in the Marines Was 
oelting ready to go to the Pacific and 
lead small squads of men. They spend 
eight weeks in which they simulate 
detailed information of the Pacific 
islands. Later he lead them up the 
mountain side with shells GOING over 
head. It was just like the shores of 


And the 


workshop applies very well in this in- 


the islands in the Pacitic. 


stance. It applies to the educ ation of 
teachers. We have to help the teach- 
teach 


ers and them how to solve 


problems. 


In discussing the community rela- 
tions, the book devotes considerable 
time to the T.V.A.. but it missed the 
greatest point. For instance. we all 
know and are interested in the equal. 
ity problem. One of our problems in 
times to come is the maintenance of 
equality of opportunity in education, 
| know some startling things can be 
found on that. The first step is in fed- 
eral aid to education, but that is Op- 
posed on the grounds that it brings in 
federal control. The T.V.A. brings in 
distinction between control and direc- 
tion. It doesn't matter where the re- 
sponsibility comes from, whether it be 
Washington or Madison. That dis- 
tinction wipes out all of that. A great 


deal could have been said on this. 


A discussion of selection of teach- 
ers and why these teachers must un- 
derstand children and the community 
life was made. They must understand 


children. 


If | could be a Czar and set up cri 
teria for teachers in today’s schools, 
| would have an intense knowledge 
in human nature and the desire to 


think that 


through reports and records from high 


promote its welfare. | 


(Continued on page 142) 
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e Effects of the Bigelow 
Commission on Teacher tducation 


Bess Goodukoontz 


Dr. Good ykoontz, Assistant United 
States Commissioner of Education. 
closed the panel discussion by telling 
of the total effect o} the Bigelow 
Commission on the field of teacher 


education. 


(ne obvious tact about the teacher 
education study is that this is another 
one ol the protessions studying itself 
~ like the dental schools’ study of 
their curriculum, like the A. M. A.'s 
tady of its institutional standards, 
like the studies made by engineers 
and nurses ol aspects of their proles 
sional training. In so doing the pro- 
lession wanted to know answers to a 
good many large and small questions; 
but in the main, it was interested to 
see how well it is doing the job socie 
ty wants done. To do that it strikes at 
the heart of the problem: that is, the 
effectiveness of the person who is re 
sponsible for helping students to 
learn. To learn to read, to add, to 
paint, to appreciate, to build, to dis- 
cover, to swim, to prove — whatever 
the skill is, the person who is to help 
students to learn to do that thing is 
the person who stands at the very 
the 


Schools have run without buildings. 


center of profession s orbit. 
Many run almost without textbooks 
Some haven't principals, janitors, or 
parent-teac her associations. But they 
don't run without teachers. The study 


centers most attention on her. 


The Commission's study, or really 
the series of studies, made some im 
portant discoveries, only a few of 
which | will mention briefly. In the 
lirst plac e, it gives further support to 
an emerging pattern of educational 
research peculiarly appropriate to ed 
ucation as a social science. In recent 


decades. there has been much empha- 
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sis on education as a science. Much 
ol our educational research has used 
research methods earlier developed by 
and possibly more appropriate to the 
physical sciences. There has been the 
disecting technique, using elaborate 
questionnaires calculated to discover 
status, direction and rate ol change, 
Mass opinion, and many other things. 
There has been scientific experimen- 
tation, of which the paired group or 
paired-class technique is typical, in 
volving at least preliminary and final 
measurement. Instead of either of 
these tec hniques, several of the Com 
mission s studies used developmental 
centers or observation spots in which 
some particular process was to be 
out. [The Commission's 


tried repre 


sentatives, together with the local 
stall. looked over the situation, de 
termined what developments were de 
sirable and what processes they could 
use to achieve them. helped set the 
mar hinery ticking, and then watched 
critically to see what happened. This 
is obviously not air-tight experimenta- 
tion, but education is not an exact 
science. This te hnique of critical ob- 
servation and evaluation of a process 
at work in fairly isolated, fairly ob- 
jective situations is probably as sale 
and as produc tive a method of educa- 
tional experimentation as is possible 
when human beings are involved. 
This is. | think, an important contri 
bution of the study — the contribution 
it makes to the development of an ac 
ceptable. appropriate method of edu 
cational research through the use of 
isolated observation areas. This tech 
nique is being used more and more. 
The Office of Education's study of 
curriculum planning on Inter-Ameri 


can educational problems in thirty se 


le ted demonstration centers is anoth 


er instance. 
The 


sion made a lasting impression also in 


leacher Education (‘ommis 


the things it chose to emphasize as 


critical in teacher education. In so 
doing. it enlarged the breadth of vi 
sion of many persons who may have 
thought ol teacher education as pre 
senting a mere hag of instructional 
tricks to undereducated persons. Prep- 
aration of teachers has revolved tra 
ditionally around questions of content 
and method. The formula has been 
to learn a lot about something and 
then learn how to teach it. The Com 
mission took another look at the prob- 
lem and came up with a ditterent 
idea — that the two persons in the ed- 
ucative process, the teacher and the 
student, are worth knowing. Accord. 
ingly, the Commission undertook bas 
ic studies calculated to tind out what 
kinds of persons these are: what moti- 
what inlluences them: 


vates them: 


what retards, accelerates, interests, 
impresses, and deleats them. They 


looked at the 


student and the tear her. in relation to 


these two persons, 
the iob each had to do and their ef 
lect upon ea h other: they tried to find 
cut situations and safeguards. and 
what preparation helped each one to 
do his part better. The teacher as a 
person intrigued them. They found 
her to be fairly young, female. single, 
away trom home, and earning her 
lirst money. They found that she had 
the 


age ol SIX, she entered school and 


lived a fairly monastic life. At 


stayed there for at least 16 vears, fair- 
ly protected from the harsh contacts 
ol life and fairly restricted in her op- 


But 


one day, almost all at once, she grad- 


portunities to participate in it. 
uates, gets a job, and becomes a com 
munity leader. That she doesn't fail 
more olten is the marvel. What the 
colleges can do during pre-service 
training and what the schools and 
colleges can do in the later in-service 
training to help this person to a Ma- 
turitv of experience and outlook some- 
what more fitted to the obligations 
the of the 


(‘ommission s reports. They lead to a 


she assumes is burden 


(Continued on page 142) 
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Abstracts of Unpublished 


Masters’ Theses 


Indiana State Teachers College 1944-1945 


Each July issue of the JourRNAL 
features the report of Masters’ theses 
completed during the year. 


Brotuer, RicHarp A. An Occupa 


tional Survey of Jasper, Indiana. 33 


pp. (No. 315). 


Prose. It was the purpose of this 
study (1) to determine the general 
industrial personnel of Jasper, Indi- 
ana; (2) to determine whether the 
present course of study in industrial 
education is adequate: if not, what 
courses should be stressed and what 
courses added or dropped best to 
meet the demands of industry and the 
community; (3) to determine whether 
girls should be given training in in- 
dustrial education; and (4) to deter- 
mine whether there is a need for a 
vocational education program in the 


high school of Jasper, Indiana. 


Metuop. The survey method was 
used in the study. An occupational 
survey form was developed and pre- 
sented to the proper authorities of all 
The 


tained from the oc« upational survey 


industrial concerns. data ob- 


lorm were classified according to 


training requirements. 

Finpincs. Women will not be hired 
in the woodworking factories after 
World War II. Women seeking fac- 
tory work will be able to work only 
in the local olove factory. Therefore. 
no immediate provision should be 
made to vive the girls in the high 
school industrial training in the in- 


dustrial arts department. 


The present. industrial arts curricu- 
lum does not entirely satisty the needs 
of the community of Jasper, Indiana. 

A vocational educational program 


is needed to train the students for the 
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many varied occupations existing in 
the woodworking factories. 

Future student enrollment warrants 
a broadening of the industrial educa- 
tion curriculum. It has also been 
indicated strongly that a very high 
percentage of the high-school gradu- 
ates remain in Jasper alter high- 
school graduation. 

There are available room and fi- 
nances for an enlarged industrial 
training program in this community. 

Of the population surveyed, 78.09 
per cent are employed in the wood- 


working lactories. 


Bepwe.i_, Frrepa F. A Study in 
the Background Scenes in the Life of 
John Milton. 80 pp. (No. 316). 


Prosiem. This study was under- 
taken to determine the causes directly 
responsible for the tragic unhappiness 
in John Milton's life; and to deter- 
mine the elects of this unhappiness 
upon his work. The survey Was based 
on the following questions: Was 
Milton, himself, to blame? Were his 
daughters chiefly responsible? Was 
blindness the direct cause? Was po- 
litical and domestic strife the reason? 

Metuop. Histories of seventeenth- 
century England were read: books 
and articles concerning John Milton 
were studied: and the works of Mil- 
lon were caretully examined. 


Finpincs. John Milton was by na- 
ture sensitive, proud, and egotistical. 
He recoiled at life's blows, and he 
was not trained to meet them. Blind- 
ness was a severe trial. For years il 
thwarted his ambitions and handi- 
capped him at every turn. He became 
a bitter man — ‘a soul driven by de- 
spair beyond despair. His daughters 


were unkind and undutiful. They 


considered him a tyrannical. ill-tem. 
pered parent, whose demands Were 
unreasonable. He, in turn, was deeply 
hurt by their attitude, and grew stern. 
er and more unyielding as years wen| 
on. Father and daughters were never 
able to meet on any common ground 
of understanding. John Milton's first 
marriage was a shock to his pride and 
ideals. He never quite recovered from 
the blow. He lost faith in woman, 
and he lost some faith in himself. His 
work with the (‘ommonwealth kept 
his life in conflict, and increased the 
antagonistic attitude he had toward 


the world. 


Neither Milton nor his daughters 
ever fully understood in what Way 
they were to blame for their sae 
vears of unhappiness. Milton was : 
typical Puritan father. He believed 
that man was meant to rule: woman 
to obey. He considered that, when he 
discharged his duties as father, he 
had done all that was essential to the 


He 


looked upon his daughters as individ. 


welfare of his children. never 
uals, but judged them solely by his 
own standards. He failed to take into 
account the fact that they were the 
daughters ol Mary Powell and had 
inherited many of her characteristics, 
The daughters, in turn, failed to re- 
alize the difliculties of their father's 
life. Instead of feeling pity for his 
blindness, they felt resentment be- 
cause it imposed tasks upon them 
which they did not like. The situation 
did not make for harmony in the home 
and robbed them of companionship. 
Milton expresses this life of sorrow 
and conflict in his works. It is par- 
lic ularly evident in Samson Agonites 


and in Paradise Lost. 


Sister Mary Roperta. An Anal- 
ysis of One Hundred Elementary 
School Readers to Show the influ- 
ence of Changing Objectives. 92 pp. 
(No. 317). 

Prosiem. The aspects olf American 


reading instruction have changed 
much since Colonial days. Educators 
have listed six periods of emphasis in 
this field, (1) the religious emphasis 
period, (2) the nationalistic-moralis- 


tic emphasis period, (3) the German 
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Pestalozzian principles emphasis peri- 
od. (4) the cultural asset emphasis 


period, (5) the utilitarian asset em- 


phasis period, and (6) the period ol 


emphasis on broadened objectives. 
This study has attempted to cover 
the last three of these periods. The 
purpose of this analysis of readers 
was (1) to show the trend of reading 
instruction in the United States from 
a lew basic objectives to a broader, 
enriched conception ol the purposes 
of reading: and, (2) by an analysis 
of a number of readers representing 
the three periods from 1880 until the 
present, to show the changes in con- 
tent, methods of teac hing, instruction- 
al aids, and the mechanical features 
which reflect. the changes in objec- 
tives. 
hundred readers 


One 


were used for the analysis. The plan 


METHOD. 


was to use the lirst three readers of 
as Many series as obtainable for the 
lirst and second periods and the first 
three books of several series of the 
present period. 

Due to the dilliculty of obtaining 
copies of the three books of series 
1880-1918, the 
number of books for this period was 


limited to 3). 


published between 
Nine series of three 
books and four series of two books 
were used. 

The rather brief 1918-1925 period 
was represented by seven series of 
readers of three books and one series 
of two books. Six of the sets for this 
period were the ones listed by Harris, 
Donovan, and Alexander in The Su 
pervision and Teaching of Reading 
as good for drill in silent reading. 
The total number of books used was 
25. 

Fourteen series of readers published 
between 1928 and 1942 were used for 
the present period of broadened ob- 
jectives. Four series were published 
between 1928 and 1933 and ten se- 
19590 1942. The 


number of books used was 42. 


ries between and 


Finpincs. Results of the analysis 
were tabulated in twelve tables. The 
study showed that. in regard to a 


statement of objectives of the reading 
program, the 
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progress was steady 


trom no statement in the 1880-1918 


period up to an almost universal 


statement in the present period. 


Methods ol teaching reading have 
swung away, during the years cov- 
ered by this study, from synthetic 
methods to analytic and then to ec- 


lectic methods. 


The provision olf instructional aids 
was studied from the texts and their 
accompanying directions or manuals. 
In the first period. slightly over one 
third of the books provided no aids; 
by the end of the middle period, al- 


halt of the books 


boast of some torm of teachers’ man- 


most one could 
ual: the present period was found to 
be well provided with many kinds of 
aids in well prepared teachers’) man 
uals and other devices. 

The study of illustrations showed 
that somewhat over one third of the 


the the 


1880-1918 period were colored: over 


illustrations in readers of 
nine tenths of them were colored dur- 
the 1918-1925 period and the 
present period. The authentic ity (here 
that 


checked with the facts related in the 


ing 


taken to mean the illustration 
story) was high for all three periods. 
One half of the pictures were boxed 
in during the first period; practically 


that 


during the middle period; and less 


nine tenths received treatment 
than one fourth were boxed in during 
the present period. The free illustra- 
tion has gained a permanent place in 
reading texts. The study also revealed 
that few illustrations are so placed as 
to interfere with correct eye improve 


ment. 


A study of the mechanical features 
of these texts showed that the rather 
cenerally used type size ol print 
moved progressively toward 1S-point 
in the first grade, toward 14-point 
lype in the second grade, and trom 
12-point in the 1880-1918 period back 
lo !4-point in the present period. The 
trend was from lightlace type in the 
lirsl period to standard in the second, 
and standard and some boldface in 
the third period. Paper was white and 


Wide 


space between lines was found much 


without oloss in all cases. 


more common today than in earlier 


the 


readers have been made more durable 


times. Bindings and covers olf 
and more pleasing to the eves ol « hil 
dren. 

The story content ol the lessons in 
the one hundred readers was analyzed 
under thirteen headings. It would be 
impossible in a_ briel summary to 
show all the changes in rank of the 
dillerent interest lields. These may be 
suggested by saving that there has 
Leen evidence of a strong tendency 
to socialize reading materials, present 
ing stories which deal with signiti 
cant experiences in the lives of chil- 
dren. However. even the newest and 
the still 


found to carry many riddles, rhymes. 


best basal readers were 
and fanciful tales. 

The changes in reading texts dur 
ing the past sixty years show that, 
though textbooks do delinitely lag be- 
hind the teac hing theory of a oiven 
period. the changes in the texts have 
contributed to the realization of the 
the 


enlarged objectives of reading 


program. 


larr, Acerep L.. A County Speec!: 
and Hearing Conservation Program. 
69 pp. (No. 518). 


Prosiem. This study had the gen- 
eral purpose ol outlining the methods 
and procedures followed, and of pre- 
senting statistical treatment of data 
involved in administering speech cor- 
rection and hearing conservation in a 
county s¢ hool system. Data were com- 
piled for three aspects of the pro- 
oram: first, a speec h survey of the 36 
County; second, 


schools of Vigo 


croup and individual audiometric 
tests of all the pupils in the county 
schools: and, third, teacher predic- 


tion of hearing defects. 


Metuop. The procedures followed 
in the first year (1941-1942) of the 
Vigo County Speech and Hearing 
Conservation Program were outlined, 
analyzed, and criticized. Successful 
methods were noted and changes 
were suggested where improvement 
seemed to be needed. 

The speech survey consisted of 
speech tests given to 345 pupils in 


the 36 schools of Vigo County who 
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were suspected by classroom teachers 
of having speech detects. Group hear- 
ing tests were given to all of the pu- 
pils in Vigo County. Individual au- 
diometer tests were given to all pupils 
who scored a hearing loss of 9 deci- 
bels or oreater in one or both ears. 
One hundred sixty teachers submit- 
ted lists of children who were sus- 
pected of having a hearing detect. 
The children were oiven hearing tests 
and the results were compared with 
teacher predic tions. 

Finpincs. [he speech test was giv- 
en to 345 pupils. The clinician-tester 
classified 321 of them as speech de- 
fectives. A total of 2543 errors were 
made by the 321 pupils. The ten most 
difficult sounds as indicated by the 
number of errors were: Wh, Th 
(voiced), S, Z, Dzh, R. Th (un- 
voiced), L, Ch. and Sh, in that order. 


Hearing tests were administered to 
6187 students in Vigo County. Group 
and individual tests showed 313 pu- 
pils (8.4 per cent of the pupils tested ) 
had an average hearing loss of 9 dec- 
ibels or more in one or both ears. 

Two hundred one pupils in grades 
one through six were listed by their 
teachers as hearing defectives. [wen- 
ly-eight per cent of them had a 9 
decibels or greater average hearing 
loss in both ears. Sixty-three per cent 
of the group showed a 9 decibels or 
greater average hearing loss in one 
ear. An average hearing loss of plus 
3 or minus 3 decibels, which is nor- 
mal or superior hearing acuity, was 


scored by 23 per cent of the group. 


In the 160 classrooms studied, on 
the other hand, 298 pupils scored a 9 
decibels or greater average hearing 
loss in one or both ears. Only 57 (19 
per cent of the 298 defective pupils) 
had been correctly predicted by their 
teachers. The implication of the study 
of teacher prediction of hearing de- 
fects is that, without the use of au- 
diometers, teachers in grades one 
through six tend to observe the exist- 
ence of an 18 decibels or greater av- 
erage hearing loss in both ears, but 
do nol readily observe slighter hear- 


ing losses in one or both ears. 
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LaDuKke, Davin Leon. A Study of 
Non Promotion in the First Fight 
Grades in Sullivan County from 1932 


to 1940. 35 pp. (No. 319). 


Prosiem. The purpose of this study 
was (1) to compare failures of boys 
with failures of girls; (2) to compare 
failures over various years; (3) to dis- 
cover in whal orades those who failed 
once failed again: and (4) to com- 
pare failures in the eight- and the 
nine-month schools of the county. 
The 


ed each school and examined all the 


NleETHOD. investigator  visit- 


rec ords available. A card Was made 


child 


more in the scope of the study. On 


for each who failed once or 
that card was indicated each failure 
for the child and in what grade and 


year sue h failure occurred. 


The cards were then sorted into 


Groups according to grade, vear, 
length of school term. and sex of the 
person indicated on the card. The re 
sults obtained from counting cards in 


various groups were tabulated. 


Finoincs. OF all orades the first 
orade was found to be the most likely 


for failure to occur while the 


likely 


spol 


eighth orade was the least 


plac e. 


The second most likely place for 
failure to occur was the second orade 
schools and the 


in the nine-month 


sixth grade in the eight-month 


S¢ hools. 

Boys’ failures exceeded girls’ fail- 
ures in almost every grade and in al- 
most every year in both the eight- 
and nine-month schools. 

Grades seemed to be hard or easy 
lo boys and girls alike. That is, the 
srades where boys failures were low 
were the orades where girls failures 


were low and vice versa. 


Repeaters were more likely to have 
failed in the first grade than in any 


other orade. 


The lowest percentage ol failures 
in any one year was found in 1938 in 


the nine-month schools. 


ihe highest percentage of failures 
‘hn ary one year was found in 1934 in 


the e!oht-month schools. 


l here Was more Variation in per 
centages of failures trom vear to ve 

. yCar 
in the eight-month than in the nine 


month schools. 


Boys were more likely to become 
repeaters than girls. Most of the re- 
peaters failed a second or third time 


within three grades o| the lirst failure 


pw ARDS. Ls V1. Educational 
Needs of Hard of Hearing Children 
in the Public Schools of Indiana 


06 pp. (No. 320). 


Prosiem. The purpose of this study 
was (1) to present the results of the 
hearing testing and consultant Sery- 
Indiana State 
Teachers College for 1944 45, (2) to 


present recommendations in Cases of 


ice as provided by 


impaired hearing, (3) to present a 
study of one school System as repre. 
sentative of the other schools. (4) to 
make recommendations for improving 
the present hearing conservation pro 


sram in Indiana. 


Metuop. The survey method was 
followed in this study. Hearing tests 
were administered to 10.122 children 
in tifteen school corporations. (Ques. 
tionnaires were used in obtaining da- 
ta in the study of the one S¢ hool SVs- 


lem. 


OF the 10.172 children 


tested in the survey, 312 were found 


FINDINGS. 


to have impaired hearing. This was 
3.3 per cent of the school population 
that had losses ranging from very 
slight to severe. In the one school SYs- 
tem. 76 children were studied who 


were hard of hearing. 
Of the 342 


with 


children who were 


lound impaired hearing, 52! 
were recommended for medical treat- 
ment, 319 for special seating in the 
classroom, 224 for lip reading, 81 for 
speec h correction, 24 for hearing aids, 
11 for special schools, and 15 for deli. 


nite psvchological adjustment. 


Recommendations were made lor a 
state-wide hearing conservation pro- 
oram, annual testing ol children, 
medical and educational follow-up. 
and vocational training for all handi- 


( apped children. 
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Mires, VicToR P. An Investigation 
to Discover a Better Than Normal 
Way to Teach Reading in a Fifth 
Grade History Class. 538 pp. (No. 
521). | 

PROBLEM. The purpose of this study 
was to determine whether or not a 
carefully planned instructional pro- 
sram in a fifth-grade history class 
adil increase both reading and so- 
cial studies achievement more than 
normally could he exper ted. 

METHOD. The data were collected 
from twenty-seven fifth-grade pupils 
of the Maple Avenue School which 
is located al Thirty-second Street and 
Naple Avenue, Terre Haute, Indi 
ana. The plan of procedure was to give 
one form of the Stanford Achievement 
Test al the beginning of the study 
and then six months later to give an- 
other form ol the same test in order 
to measure the progress made during 
the instruc tional period. The program 
of instruction included testing, using 
the Morrison Plan of teaching, meet- 
ing individual needs of the pupils, 
developing reading skills, and provid 
ing time and material for free read- 
ing. 

According to the Otis 


Group Intelligence S¢ ale, the median 


FINDINGS. 


intelligence quotient of the class was 
98, with six pupils having an intelli- 
eence quotient of 86 or less. The read- 
ing achievement of the class increased 
from a median grade equivalent of 
the Stanford 


Achievement Test to a median aquiv- 


145 on Form E of 
alent of 3.05 on Form F of the same 
test. This is equivalent to a gain ol 6 
months. There was an increase from 
a median grade equivalent of 4.2 on 
Form E of the social studies part of 
the Stanford Achievement Test to a 
median grade equivalent of 3.43 on 
the 


equivalent to gain of 


Form F of same test. This is 
12.5 months. 
The median number of supplementary 
books read was 10. There was found 
to be a .00 + .51 correlation between 
the number of books read and the 
gain made on the reading test. A cor- 
relation of .44 + 11 was found be- 
tween social studies gain and number 
of books read. A correlation of .70 + 


07 was found between the reading 
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cain and intelligence quotients of the 
pupils. Very high reliability coeltici 
the Stanford 


case otf both 


ents were found for 


Achievement Test in 
reading and social studies. 

An analysis of the data justitied 
the following conclusions: 

|. The total pro edure for teaching 
reading in connection with history 
seems to have been elective because 
normal gains had been made by a 
that 


reading. 


class was below standard in 
2. The social studies achievement 
was improved greatly as a result of 


the total proc edure. 


(ragb . 


(Continued from page 127) 


can help each other. Of course they 
can. And they can extend the range 
of improvement to include their ad- 
ministrative ollicers. They can help 
each other's understanding. They can 
discover mutually a prolessional self 
respect that singly they would miss. 
Together they can vision far more 
clearly the dignity of teaching. To 
sether they can reach a freedom that 
alone they could see but in dim pros 
pect. Working together they can and 
do free themselves of old and aggres- 
sive rigidities. Gone are the days 
when the superintendent can, as a 
sign ol modernity, consult his watch 
and allirm with professional pride, 
“At this moment every seventh-grade 
child in my system is studying the 
Battle of King s This 


Look is the record of teachers working 


Vlountain. 


together, helping each other. adding 
to their prolessional stature and to the 
richness of the lives of the children 
they teach. 

But I must take one more Hing al 
fault finding. The Rabbi last night 
four of noblest words — 


used our 


beauty, culture, dignity, wisdom. 
Why may not they point to the four 
quarters of a teacher's life? This book 
suggests no concern for two of them, 
or else assumes them to lie without 
its scope. | have vet to hear of a 
teacher strirred by the workshop to 
read Tolstoy's War and Peace, or 


Freeman's Life of Lee, or Richard the 


Second, or Abt Vogler, or the Book 
of Job. | 


aroused to some interest in the con 


have never known one 
tributions of Periclean Greece to the 
beauty of the world. Schubert's “Un- 
linished Symphony has found no fa- 
vor in the workshop. It may be that | 
have missed the point. It may be that 
the 


child psychology and whose father 


workshop, whose mother was 


the social studies, would in common 
nature tind more kinship with Bever- 
idge s four words also quoted last 
night. But the landmark’s of culture. 
some ancient, some medieval, some 
indeed modern, still offer their com 
plement to the vitality of life. 

| am gratetul for this book. It is a 
record of improvement. It is almost 
morbidly modest in its restraint. It is 
of major current significance in the 
prolession of teaching. | have not in- 
terpreted it fully, perhaps not fairly, 
but | am grateful for it. For instance, 
| offer it my thanks for the opportuni- 
ty to visil this great college on one of 


its greal days. 


bammage . . . 


(Continued from page 135) 


What | propose is a slow, hard, 
and non-spectacular way of working 
but it will get more results — with or 
without CTE ideas and experiences 
— than any other type of effort that | 
know about. Paper reforms can be 
made other ways but genuine change 
requires moditication in the thinking 
of the faculty and this can come 
about only through a study of the 
WHOLE problem of preparing 
teachers to give breadth and perspec- 
tive for the sector of the job which 
cach individual is immediately re- 
sponsible. 





CORRECTION 
The May issue stated that Juanita 
Stutz Hunter taught last winter in 
Clinton, Indiana, and that Charles 
Seville taught in Rosedale. Indiana. 
Recent 
sary for us to correct both statements. 
Mrs. Hunter taught in St. Bernice, 
Indiana. and Mr. Seville taught in 


Athens. Wisconsin. 


information makes it neces- 
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Baker... 


(Continued from page 136) 
schools, we can get information from 
persons having an interest in this 
field of human nature and the desire 
to promote its welfare. 

| was disappointed in the public 
teaching 


educational profession of 


which is in our control on the Gold 
Coast of Milwaukee. We don't gel 
the upper class or even the middle 
class. | was talking to a boy who is 
interested in teaching, and later to 
his father. His father informed me 
that he would have none of his chil- 
dren in the teaching profession. | 
got a strong picture from Middletown. 
Twenty years later some teachers en- 
deavored to do something about it. 
Some strong things could have been 
said about it in this book. What we 
are concerned with is what will be 
the outcome of this study. What will 
be the outcome of it and how far will 
it go? 

For instance, what can we learn 
from it that will help us in the future 
study of education of teachers? I have 
a very strong opinion that the people 
were chosen on the staff that knew [it- 
tle about the education of teachers. 
There were one hundred and three 
teachers colleges and they had not 
one representative. They apparently 
thought we had gone to seed and did- 
n't know much about it. They obvi- 
ously wanted people who had little to 
do with educating teachers. One old 
salt said that a million dollars was a 
lot of mony to educate a staff. 

| think there is another thing that 
we need to take account of and that 
is that this study tried to do many 
things. I think it tried to touch a 
whole program of education of teach- 
ers wherever it was, and I think it 
tried too many things. I feel very 
strongly that they should have taken 
fewer issues; such as theory and prac- 
tice and general education of teachers, 
but I wonder. 

| have a feeling that if the commit- 
tee had taken a few issues of impor- 
lance — not more than four — even if 
they did get to put less out, and de- 


voted their time to improving these 
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issues, they would have reached a 
more protitable outcome. 

Now we are in the midst of war, 
and there is nothing in this program 
about the necessity and pressing need 
of education. 

The Army has given thought to the 
education of the worthy young people 
in times of peace. Thomas JelHerson 
said in the Virginia Plan that “Tt is 
not unreasonable that every hoy and 
girl should be educated to his full de- 
sire at the expense of society. We 
have done much in elementary and 
secondary schools, but we have done 
nothing for the higher learning. 

The Army has spent millions of 
dollars on education in time of war. 
Isnt it just as important that we do 
it in times of peace? 

Should not worthy people be edu- 
cated at social expense? We should 
not miss our great opportunity. | 
should like in this report, therefore, 
that some startling things should be 
said of that need and other things. | 
hesitate, as I said, to criticize this 
booklet, as it may almost be consid- 
ered treason, but I was asked to say 


what I thought, and I| have. 


Goodykoontz . . . 


(Continued from page 137) 
recommendation for alternation of ex- 
perience and study which sets a goal 
for some years to come. 

Another faced by the 


Commission is that of the general 


problem 


versus the specialized functions of the 
teaching staff. Properly we all think 
of the 


broad, liberal, and general in char- 


curriculum for teachers as 
acter. She is to be an educated per- 
son, competent to teach, not needing 
the protections of training and certifi 
cation in a narrow specialized field. 
But this trend runs head on into an. 
other one going in the opposite direc. 
tion. To carry on its expanded func 
tions and provide adequately for its 
extended curriculum, the school of to 
day needs many persons to serve spe- 
cialized functions — the school librar. 
ian, school nurse, school social work- 
school doctor, 


er, school dietitian. 


school recreation leader, school coun- 


selor. and others. To a considerable 
degree the success of the classroom 
teacher depends upon the Presence of 
such specialized helpers. and the 
competence of such persons depends 
upon a blend of training drawn from 
the curriculums of at least two pro- 
fessional tields — edu ation and lj. 
brarianship, education and medicine 
education and _ social work. and $0 
on. The payrolls ot today’s schools 
are not limited to the superintendent 
the teachers, and the janitors aS Was 


true of those of a generation 


ago, 
They also include a wide Variety of 
hybrid jobs, for a number of which 
there are not yel adequate analyses 
and training programs developed. The 
commission s study has left us with 
some of those problems. 

Finally, the 


Commission will live long in the con- 


Teacher Education 
tribution it makes to the philosophy 
and practices of evaluation. It devel. 
ops live steps in evaluation interest- 
ingly reminiscent of Dewey's steps in 
thinking. For example, the fourth step 
is to develop methods for getting the 
evidence we want’; the last one is 
“to interpret the results in the light 
of objectives.” The evaluation staff 
of the Commission, working directly 
with many of the individual projects 
sponsored by the Commission, made 
a lasting contribution in showing the 
practical application of evaluative 
tec hniques to the everyday school sit- 
uation, complicated as it is by live 
material. If it does no more than pop- 
ularize the idea of evaluating the pur- 
poses before the product, it will have 


done enough. 


- lustrous Alumni 


Butter LAUGHLIN 

Indiana State is proud of its list of 
alumni who have become presidents 
of institutions of higher learning. 
Butler laughlin was a member of the 
class of 1910 and has since received 
degrees from Indiana University and 
the After 
teaching in the public elementary and 
high schools of Chicago and the Chi- 
Normal College, he became 
president of the Normal 


College in 1928. 
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\WWatter Piety Morcan 


Now retired atter a long career as 
State 


Macomb. is 


president of Western Illinois 


Teachers College 


\Walter Piety Morgan who graduated 


ais 


from Indiana State with the class olf 
1805. He rec eived the degree of A. B. 
from Indiana l/niversity in 1900 and 
Ph. M. trom the | niversity of Chica- 
00. Nliami (Ohio) conterred an hon- 
orary 1D. Ed. on him in 1926. His long 
career in education began with a po- 
sition as a high school department 
head in lerre Haute, followed in turn 
by an instruc torship at State, and the 
city superintendenc vy in Terre Haute. 
Later, he taught in secondary schools 
in the city of Chicago and from there 
in 1912, went to Macomb to assume 
the presidency of Western State. For 
four years he served as sec retary ot 
the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges and was the president of 
the North Central 


Colleges and Secondary Schools for 


Association of 


one year. His publications deal with 
srowth and attendance in state nor- 
mal schools. He has also written man- 


uals for use in the study of arithmetic. 
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